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President Wilson’s Chinese Procla- 
mation 


We have never liked the participation 
of our Government in supporting the 
six-Power loan to China, and we are glad 
that President Wilson has declared that 
the present Administration will have 
nothing to do with it. We do not doubt 
that in joining in it the last Adminis- 
tration had only honorable motives, and 
that they believed they were defending 
China against their wicked partners; 
but, as President Wilson so well says, 
there is danger that our alliance with 
them may compel us even to join them 
in enforcing claims that might arise. It 
is better to join no league of this sort, 
which will involve our Government in 
the internal affairs of a strong sister 
republic. Nor do we believe that the 
bankers who were to supply the Amer- 
ican money are sorry to get out of it. 
They joined in the scheme at the request 
of our Government, and with no enthusi- 
asm. They expected little profit, and 
have their labor for their pains. 

To be sure, it is the better part of 
government to advance the prosperity of 
the country; and the maintenance of a 
share in commerce is one element in 
prosperity. No doubt our government, in 
its fine work for the open door in China, 
inaugurated by John Hay, had in mind 
the preservation of the right of our peo- 
ple to the same privileges of trade in 
China as other nations should have; and 
the participation of the United States in 
the six-Power loan had this same object. 
It was meant to assure that a fair share 
of the equipment of the Chinese rail- 


roads should be purchased in the United 
States. That is all right; but why cannot 
bankers, if they think best, make their 
own terms without the support of their 
Government? Just for this reason, that 
the Government’s protection means that 
the loan is not made at the bankers’ 
risks. If China should fail to meet the 
obligations assumed, our Government 
would be pledged to compel it to do so. 
It would seize the custom houses. The 
very conditions of the loan provide that 
certain national taxes, domestic or for- 
eign, should be set apart for the inter- 
est. If in any disturbance that income is 
diverted we should be obligated to put 
military pressure on China. Now, that 
we ought not to do. It is better that our 
financiers should take their own risks 
and not involve our nation. For this rea- 
son we are glad that China has so 
strenuously rejected the hard terms im- 
posed by the six Powers, and we are 
glad that by this delay we are out of 
the business, thanks to President Wil- 
son. We have responsibilities enough of 
the sort at home with our Monroe Doc- 
trine to warn us against adding others 
with China. 

While we have only approval for the 
decision made by President Wilson, it is 
not so easy to approve the way it was 
announced. No notice of it was given 
beforehand to the five governments in- 
volved with us, nor to the American 
bankers concerned, nor to the State De- 
partment in Washington, in charge of 
First Assistant Secretary Huntington 
Wilson, during the absence of Mr. Bryan 
in the West, and Secretary Wilson has 
instantly resigned. 
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During the long negotiations over the 
loan there has been no occasion for 
China to feel harshly toward the United 
States. It is not our Government that 
has been pressing severe terms. We be- 
lieve this proclamation of President 
Wilson, with the recognition of the re- 
public, which is likely soon to follow, will 
prove to China our good will and make 
the United States the most kindly re- 
garded of all nations. We have no desire 
to exploit China for our benefit. We only 
desire her prosperity and her success as 
a great Oriental republic. 


Santo Domingo and Central America 


It is asserted in Washingion that the 
Wiison Government’s action with respect 
to the proposed Chinese loan foresnad- 
ows and will be followed by repudiation 
of what may be called the financial pol- 
icy of the Roosevelt and ‘Taft govern- 
ments in Central America and Santo 
Domingo. We hope this is not true. The 
questions relating to China may weil 
stand by themselves. A settlement of 
them does not necessarily involve similar 
action concerning what has been under- 
taken in countries lying between the 
United States and South America. 

The attitude of our Government 
toward those countries has been helpful 
and unselfish, if we except the Panama 
incident, as it was-characterized by Mr. 
Roosevelt. It is true that we have not 
overlooked an extension of trade and in- 
fluence, or the prevention of complica- 
tions which might arise under the Mon- 
roe doctrine, but it is fair to say that 
the fiscal experiment in Santo Domingo 
has been mainly altruistic, and that the 
projected similar experiments in Nica- 
ragua and Honduras were designed to 
serve the interests of the people of those 
countries. There has been no thought of 
gaining. political control, of promoting 
annexation, or of interfering with the 
independence of the republics. 

When the agreement with Santo Do- 
mingo was made, that country had for 
years been subjected to almost continu- 
ous revolution. At least one European 
Power was ready to seize custom houses 
in the interest of its bondholders. The 
borrowed money, loaned at usurious 
rates, had been expended in corruption, 
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extravagance and wars. Our Government 
procured a reduction of the principal of 
the debt from nearly $40,000,000 to 
$17,000,000, and helped the republic to 
pay it by providing for an honest collec- 
tion of revenue. In seven years about 
$20,000,000 has been collected and more 
than $9,000,000 has been deposited in 
New York for the foreign creditors. 
Honest supervision has more than 
doubled the customs receipts, the sum 
remaining annually, after setting aside 
about one-half for the debt, exceeding 
the entire annual revenue at the time the 
work was begun. Santo Domingo’s taritf 
has been reduced, there have been public 
improvements, from Europe there has 
been no threat of interference, and dur- 
ing nearly all these years the republic 
has enjoyed peace. Recently there has 
been some disturbance, but the Govern- 
ment has been upheld. 

Nicaragua and Honduras had been 
racked by revolutions. Honduras had 
suffered from seven bloody wars in fif- 
teen years. Both had been the prey of 
corrupt rulers, raised to power by fac- 
tions that sought control of the custom 
houses. Both were virtually bankrupt. 
Honduras had a foreign debt of $124,- 
000,000, four-fifths of which was unpaid 
interest. After the deposition of Zelaya 
there was an opportunity for giving aid 
to both of these republics. Our Govern- 
ment devised a plan, which the foreign 
bondholders accepted. It involved a loan 
of $10,000,000 to Honduras and another 
of $12,000,000 or $15,000,000 to Nica- 
ragua, with a supervision of the collec- 
tion of revenue by agents whom the 
loaning bankers should name and whose 
appointment should be approved by the 
President of the United States. The 
greater part of the money was to be 
used for certain specified purposes; a 
portion was to be set aside for the for- 
eign debt. Nicaragua’s currency was to 
be reformed. It was in a deplorable con- 
dition, owing to the paper issues of 
Zelaya and others of his kind. 

The agreements entered into with 
these two countries were sent to our 
Senate, which has refused to ratify them. 
Hoping that they would be ratified, the 
bankers have done something in Nica- 
ragua, where the currency system has 
been greatly improved by American ex- 
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perts. The new coins for which provision 
was made were recently shipped from 
New York. There was to be an American 
bank in Managua. A charter was ob- 
tained, but probably there will be no 
bank, if the policy of our Government is 
to be reversed. Some have said that the 
recent abortive revolution in Nicaragua 
would not have been started if the loan 
convention- had been approved by our 
Senate. If there had been: no revolt the 
cost of landing our marines would have 
been saved. One object of what has been 
unjustly called “dollar diplomacy,” in the 
countries south of us, has been to save 
money, for the cost of patrolling coasts, 
landing marines, etc., to protect Amer- 
icans and their property, has averaged 
at least $1,000,000 a year. 

The plan proposed for Nicaragua and 
Honduras, if carried out, would serve 
our interests as well as the interests of 
their people. It would promote peace, a 
development of national resources, and 
the settlement of just obligations, Amer- 
ican claims included. We do not see that 
the bankers could gain more than a fair 
interest on their loans, and we under- 
stand that they were by no means anx- 
ious to lend the money. Probably they do 
not regard their advances already made 
in Nicaragua with much satisfaction. 
The average revolutionist leader in Cen- 
tral America has the custom houses in 
mind. If these can be placed under the 
indirect guardianship of the United 
States, revolutionists will be discouraged 
and the plain people of the so called re- 
publics will be enabled to live comfort- 
ably, to improve their opportunities, 
build up their countries, pay their for- 
eign debts, protect their foreign resi- 
dents and give a hearty welcome to 
foreign capital. Very careful and dispas- 
sionate examination should precede any 
abandonment of Mr. Taft’s policy by Mr. 
Wilson. 


Peace in Sight 


Turkey begged the great Powers of 
Europe to intervene in her behalf, and 
the allies consented to hear what they 
would say. They have now offered their 
propositions. They are, substantially, 
that Turkey should lose to the four allied 
nations the territory they have taken, 
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and should also lose Adrianople, but that 
Albania, including Scutari, should be 
reserved for further decision, as also the 
7®gean Islands, which means that Al- 
bania should be a little independent 
nation, but that Servia should have a 
seaport. In Europe, Turkey will retain 
only enough for the protection of Con- 
stantinople, holding the Sea of Marmora, 
with the entrances to it by the Helles- 
pont and the Bosphorus. Turkey will 
probably lose the islands. The allied 
Powers will get what they fought for, 
unless it be that Montenegro, who will 
gain something, will not gain all she 
sought. Her King will go home with a 
breaking heart, because he did not cap- 
ture Scutari, but Austria has rudely for- 
bidden it. 

This action is taken by the great Pow- 
ers of Europe, and it cannot well be 
resisted. But what right have they to 
intermeddle? The right which Turkey 
and the four nations have given them, 
and still further, the right implied in 
the agreement of all the nations at The 
Hague to use their good offices for peace. 
To be sure, all this does not give them 
the right to enforce their will, but it 
amounts to the same thing. We believe 
the war is practically ended. 

The four allies get no immense indem- 
nity from Turkey, and ought not to. 
Turkey could never pay it. They have 
taken from Turkey all her European - 
possessions, and have no more fear of 
her. Even the islands are lost. Greece 
has the best of them, Crete, and will 
probably have others, while the peril of 
a Turkish frontier is gone forever. All 
the four are triumphantly happy, but 
perhaps Greece the happiest of them 
all. 

The United States has no part in this 
agreement of the Powers. And yet we 
have no little interest in the Balkan 
provinces, as we have also in Asiatic 
Turkey. Why should not we have de- 
manded that our voice should be heard 
in the settlement? Not because we are 
not strong enough; not because we have 
no interest in the matter. It is simply 
because we have practically agreed to 
leave Europe to the Europeans, if they 
will leave America to us. We do not want 
the Powers of Europe to attempt to con- 
trol the nations of this continent. Not 
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that we will attempt to control them. 
Brazil and Argentina and Chile may go 


their own way and we will rejoice. They. 


will keep the peace. We had hoped this 
were true of Mexico, and we are trying 
to hope so still. To the small and turbu- 


lent republics we simply give a note of — 


warning, and we ask them to keep the 
peace, and they do well to heed what we 
say. We have no greed, only a desire for 
their prosperity, and that they do us no 
harm. Yet we may well remember that 
we have a real interest in the welfare of 
Europe also, and Asia and Africa; and 
when we are asked, as Liberia asked us 
a year ago, to give help in time of 
trouble, we must not stand aloof. We 
have helped Liberia; and for aught we 
now know, the time may come when we 
shall be asked to help Turkey or China. 
The world is smaller than it was, and 
the oceans that intervene between the 
continents are narrower than they were, 
and humanity in the nations is more 
closely interviewed than in olden times. 
The old voice, “Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us,” may be taken up in 
various ways, and be heard from various 
countries, and our country should not be 
deaf. China now calls, and it may be that 
when President Wilson asks John R. 
Mott to be the Minister to Peking he is 
listening to a Macedonian cry. 


King George of Greece 


King George of Greece belonged to the 
most democratic of the ruling families 
of Europe, and he inherited the senti- 
ments of his Danish father. Perhaps it 
is easier to be democratic in a small 
kingdom; and in Greece King George 
was no stickler for royal dignity, and 
was much loved by his people. His son 
inherits his father’s political virtue, has 
succeeded admirably in the present war, 
and will be a popular king. 

But what a hazardous business is that 
of rulers! They have to go guarded 
everywhere, not so much against revolu- 
tions as against cranks. As an insurance 
risk theirs is extra-hazardous. Of our 
last ten elected Presidents three have 


*been killed in office and a fourth wound- 


ed since leaving office. During the last 
forty years the Czar of Russia, the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, the Shah of Persia, the 
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Empress of Austria, the King of Servia, 
the King of Italy, the King of Portugal, 
and now the President of Mexico, have 
all been assassinated, while numerous 
attempts have failed. 

The last is the murder of King George 
of Greece by a weak-minded anarchist of 
his own nationality. It is a matter for 
congratulation that if he was to die, it 
was not by a Turkish hand. That will 
not be added to the international hatred. 
We anticipate new prosperity for the 
Greek nation, if it will only understand 
that its glory is not to come from war, 
but from the arts of peace. No other 
nation has such a history, and may its 
future be worthy of its past. 


Static Architecture 


The editorial which inspired Mr. La 
Farge to his eloquent plea for classical 
architecture merely ventured to expres; 
our disappointment that the design 
chosen did not show something of that 
originality, individuality and freedom 
from traditionalism which was so emi- 
nently characteristic of Lincoln himself. 
Mr. La Farge’s reply convinces us that 
we were altogether wrong in hoping for 
anything of the kind from American 
architects of the establisht school. 

But it is curious to observe that Mr. 
La Farge’s article is really much less a 
criticism of our views than it is an 
attack upon the monument it undertakes 
to defend. The Bacon design does just 
what Mr. La Farge says ought not to be 
done, for it sets before us, in imperish- 
able bronze, the body of Lincoln with all 
those personal and external character- 
istics which he finds so disillusionizing. 
We did not propose to model the building 
after Lincoln’s unique bodily propor- 
tions. We did not propose to carve upon 
its walls his Rabelaisian jokes. But the 
Bacon memorial is designed to contain a 
statue of Lincoln which will doubtless 
bear some resemblance to the man whom 
it is intended to represent. If so, it will 
fall under Mr. La Farge’s censure, for it 
will convey to future generations the dis- 
enchanting knowledge that Lincoln’s face 
and form, deviated in some particulars 
from the standard which the Periclean 
artists establisht for all time as the only 
proper embodiment of gods and heroes. 
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It may show the wart upon his cheek as 
well as that divergence from bilateral 
symmetry about the eyes which Gutzon 
Borglum finds so full of meaning. The 
statue will doubtless be clothed, and, if 
so, it will perpetuate a memory that the 
world would willingly let die, the fash- 
ions of the ’60’s. Perhaps—tho we hope 
this crowning horror may be avoided— 
there will be the stovepipe hat, the most 
hideous habiliment that human ingenu- 
ity has ever devised. How, then, can the 
devotee who makes a pilgrimage to this 
shrine pay due reverence to the pure and 
eternal spirit of Lincoln when these 
earthly and temporal accidents are ob- 
truded upon his attention? 

Now this anachronism, this incongru- 
ity between the Greek temple and mod- 
ern efiigy inside of it, would be no less 
distressirg to us than to the classical 
taste of Mr. La Farge. It is, however, 
inevitable, because portrait sculpture is 
in America a growing art, while monu- 
mental architecture is a stagnant one. A 
hundred years ago there would have been 
no such incongruity between the statue 
and the shrine, because then sculpture 
was under the dominance of the classical 
tradition, as architecture is still. In 
those days the artists, reasoning quite 
logically from the same premises as Mr. 
La Farge, portrayed our statesmen and 
generals in the costume of classical an- 
tiquity. It is to this period and to these 
ideals that we owe Greenough’s colossal 
statue of George Washington which 
stands in front of the Capitol, his ex- 
pressive gestures seeming forever to say, 
“Here is my sword. My clothes are in the 
National Museum over yonder.” 

All the other fine arts—sculpture, 
painting, music, drama, literature—have 
broken away from the rules and limita- 
tions which the Greek theorists laid 
down as eternally right. But the archi- 
tect, he stands pat. Yet even he has been 
driven to his last ditch. He is forced to 
confine his imitative genius chiefly to the 
construction of mausoleums. Live people 
will no longer live in what he builds. 

But we are reminded that there is still 
another department of modern civiliza- 
tion where the classical tradition is still 
strong, that is, education. We admire the 
Greeks for many things, especially for 
their courage and initiative in freeing 
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themselves from their traditions and en- 
vironment and originating new move- 
ments in almost all forms of human 
activity. We could speak as enthusiast-c- 
ally, tho not so eloquently, as Mr. La 
Farge of Greek achievements in sculp- 
architecture, literature, politics, 
philosophy and ethics. But we must say 
that the disposition shown in some quar- 
ters to uphold Greek ideals as perpetual 
and unsurpassable, and Greek civiliza- 
tion as worthy of indiscriminate imita- 
tion, seems to us false to history and 
inimical to progress. We prefer to main- 
tain those virtues and ideals which have 
been developed by more than twenty 
“centuries of man’s slow growth, his 
struggle upward toward perfection,” 
which now form the foundation of our 
modern civilization. 


Boutet de Monvel 


How many children and how many 
that are children no longer have delight- 
ed in the work of Louis Maurice Boutet 
de Monvel, the French painter of chil- 
dren, whose death was reported last 
week from Paris! De Monvel was best 
known to the world as an illustrator— 
illustrator, above all, of two volumes of 
French songs. To many of us the lines 
of such old favorites as “Malbrouck s’en 
va-t-en guerre” (that every one remem- 
bers as occurring in Henry Esmond), or 
“Au clair de la lune” (that Trilby sang 
till tears filled all eyes), or 

Sur le pont d’Avignon, 

L’on y danse, l’on y danse, 
suggest nothing more immediate than 
the simple and beautiful pictures of a 
home-loving, child-loving artist, great 
enough to please children and fellow 
artists alike with his simple, pure and 
flat toned drawings in color. 

Boutet de Monvel was a veteran of 
the Franco-Prussian war; he bore the 
same name as a famous actor of the 
Comédie Francaise; he came to America 
some fifteen years ago and made some 
paintings here; but most of us will re- 
member him ever not for any of these 
reasons, but because of our associating 
him with lessons in La Civilité. with his 
Jeanne d’Arc, and with his delichtful 
variations on children’s roundels. like 
Savez-vous planter les Choux. Many a 
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painter of battle scenes and cubic brain- 
storms will be forgotten—but Boutet’s 
memory is. secure. He understood and 
loved children. 


Marriage Looking Up 


Marriage is coming into favor again. 
This is: perhaps the most interesting 
discovery made by the Census of 1910. 
The announcement is a bit of a shock to 
economists who had made up their 
minds that the rising cost of living had 
made an end for good and all of the nice 
old custom of early mating. It puts out 
of business, too, those social moralists 
who specialized on the perversity of our 
modern young people. We shall have to 
get on without the sermons and the edi- 
torials on the folly of young women 
whose appetite for candy, flowers, thea- 
ters and late suppers has frightened 
away our aspiring clerks and bank tel- 
lers in the twelve hundred dollar salary 
class, and on the lamentable depravity 
of young gentlemen of means that care 
more for clubs, motor cars and bachelor 
functions than for cosy little homes in 
flats. 

It seems that since 1890 the propor- 
tion of the married, widowed and di- 
vorced in the American population has 
been increasing. Twenty years ago the 


males who then were married or had‘ 


been married were 58.1 per cent of the 
population. In 1900 they were 59.4 per 
cent, and in 1910 they were 60.8 per 
cent. The females that were married, or 
had been married, were, in 1890, 68.1 
per cent of the population; in 1900, 68.6 
per cent, and in 1910, 70 per cent. 

The explanation of this change in our 
domestic habits is not entirely obvious. 
It is not accounted for by the composi- 
tion of the population. Native and for- 
eign born both are displaying a new 
appreciation of the connubial relation. 
Each principal race, nativity and parent- 
age group shows increasing matrimonial 
proclivities. Among white foreign born 
males the married, or had been, were 
proportionately fewer in 1910 than in 
1900. This last item means, however, 
only that immigration in the last decade 
brought us a larger proportion of single 
men and a smaller proportion of families 
than in former years. The married, or 
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had been, were 70.3 per cent of total 
foreign born white males in 1900, and 
67.8 per cent in 1910. 

If the statistics are examined by age 
groupings, they are even more signifi- 
cant. In 1890, one-half of 1 per cent of 
our male youngsters between fifteen and 
nineteen years of age were married. In 
1910, 1.2 per cent of this class had en- 
tered into the matrimonial experiment. 
In the age-group from twenty to twenty- 
four years, 19.2 per cent were married in 
1890, 22.1 per cent in 1900, and 24.6 per 
cent were married in 1910. In all the age 
classes up to thirty-five, the increasing 
proportion of the married is found, but 
in the age classes above thirty-five there 
is a decrease. The married, widowed or 
divorced males in the age class thirty- 
five to forty-four were 84.5 per cent in 
1890, and 83.1 per cent in 1910. 

A study of the vital statistics of for- 
eign countries discovers the significant 
fact that this phenomenon of a rising 
marriage rate, manifested chiefly in 
marriage at earlier ages, is not restrict- 
ed to the United States. Even in France 
the new tendency is marked. Plainly, 
therefore, the cause is general, and it is 
not to be found in the migratory shift- 
ings of population. It began before the 
rise of prices had greatly affected the 
economic situation, and it continues in 
disregard of the average price of rent, 
clothing, food and fuel. 

It would be pleasant to believe that 
the change has been brought about in 
part by a general response to sound 
teaching; that it is, indeed, indicative of 
moral progress and good sense. It is pos- 
sible that the world-wide crusade against 
habits of sexual irregularity have had 
some effect. Beyond any doubt the num- 
ber of young persons wholly ignorant of 
the devastation wrought by the diseases 
that penalize such habits is vastly small- 
er than it was a generation ago. In view, 
however, of the present magnitude of 
the so-called white slave traffic, it would 
be rash to assume that this considera- 
tion has greatly affected the marriage 
rate. 

We fear that a far more important 
factor is indicated by another statistical 
fact. The marriage rate is rising thru- 
out Europe and America, but every- 
where the birth rate continues to fall. 
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In Paris it is now very near the death 
rate. In the German cities of Hamburg 
and Berlin, which until recently were 
still in the high birth rate column, the 
rates are now rapidly falling toward the 
French level. America is a close second 
to France in this tendency. It looks very 
much, therefore, as if there were no 
escape from the conclusion that the 
marriage rate, which for a long time fell 
as steadily as the birth rate did, is now 
again rising while the birth rate contin- 
ues to fall, because the population in all 
countries, and to a great extent within 
all economic classes, has learned that 
children are not inevitable consequences 
of the marriage relation. 


The Week 


At the beginning of the year we en- 
larged the scope of our “Survey of the 
World” to include news of what is being 
done in the fields of science, invention, 
engineering, art, drama, religious and 
philanthropic activity, business, agricul- 
ture, household affairs, etc. This depart- 
ment in its new form has proved its 
value and will be retained, for it pro- 
vides information of important move- 
ments not adequately covered by the 
daily press. But many of our readers 
missed the concise and impartial sum- 
mary of current events which had for so 
long been the leading feature of THE 
INDEPENDENT. It was used in private and 
public schools as a manual of contempo- 
rary history, and even subscribers who 
read several newspapers a day found it 
valuable as a sort of review to correlate 
and fix in their minds the chief events 
of the preceding week. In response, 
therefore, to a very general demand of 
our readers, we have restored this de- 
partment under the title of “The Week.” 


The Korean’Conspiracy Case 


The trial on appeal of a hundred Ko- 
reans who had been condemned in the 
court of first instance to terms of im- 
prisonment, on the charge of conspiracy 
to murder Governor-General Terauchi, 
has ended with the acquittal of all but 
six men. The case attracted very great 
interest, from the fact that most of 
them were Christians, and were convict- 


ed on their confessions, forced from 
them, they said, by torture. While the 
final details are not yet available, we 
may safely assume that the charges of 
torture were proved, and no other evi- 
dence against these men, who included 
not a few teachers and preachers, was 
presented, except that they may, some 
of them, have belonged to purely benevo- 
lent societies. The acquittal shows, as we 
have all along believed, that the Japan- 
ese Government has no prejudice against 
Christianity in Korea. 

Six men are convicted, one, Baron 
Yun Chi-ho, a Christian and a graduate 
of Vanderbilt University, formerly Min- 
ister of Education in Korea; and another 
was editor of a Korean journal supprest 
five years ago for reprinting an article 
approving the assassination in San 
Francisco by Koreans of D. W. Stevens, 
the American adviser of the Japanese in 
Korea. It is not incredible that there 
was a conspiracy, for the feeling against 
Japan rose high among many Koreans, 
and Prince Ito, the first Governor-Gen- 
eral, and the most honored, and deserv- 
edly so, of all the Japanese, was assas- 
sinated by a Korean. But it is simply 
incredible that there should have been, 
as claimed, a thousand men engaged in 
a conspiracy to murder one man. It is 
not done in that way anywhere. It is not 
easy to believe that so worthy a man as 
Baron Yun Chi-ho would have been 
guilty of such a crime; but that he was 
a foe to Japanese rule, and even a mem- 
ber of a society for its overthrow, is not 
incredible. In the case of the six there 
may be a yet further appeal. 

The trial appears to have been carried 
on with great fairness and patience, and 
has lasted quite two months. As we have 
read the reports we have observed that 
the counsel for defense have not been 
inclined to deny that a conspiracy exist- 
ed, but argued that their clients could 
not have been in it. Only praise is due 
for the judge, who has allowed the men 
accused to make long and rambling 
speeches in their own defense, and has 
called the witnesses they asked for. The 
trial has been a great contrast to the 
first trial, in which witnesses were re- 
fused and the prejudice of the court 
was clear. The accused have suffered for 
a year imprisonment and‘ torture, but 
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the acquittal of a hundred of them is a 
source of much gratification to the mis- 
sionaries, who have never believed them 
guilty; and it is a credit to the Japanese 
judiciary, which had suffered a stain by 
the subservience of the inferior court to 
the local military regime. 


Unicameral Government 


England had originally but one House 
of Parliament, the Lords. It did not 
occur to anybody that any one else could 
be fit to rule. The lords owned the land; 
the rest were serfs. By and by those not 
lords began to get intelligence and 
wealth and to demand their rights. Then 
was created a feeble House of Commons, 
giving to England a bicameral form of 
government. By degrees. the Commons 
grew stronger and stronger, until the 
Lords fell to be the Second House, and 
now it has no power to prevent any 
legislation that the Commons shall insist 
on. Even the reformed House of Lords 
will not have the right of veto. The sys- 
tem approaches the unicameral. 

Because Great Britain was thus gov- 
erned, the United States put the bi- 
cameral system into its government, a 
Senate and a House of Representatives, 
the Senate representing States instead 
of a landed nobility. Our States and 
cities followed the same bicameral plan 
and it became universal, except as small- 
er units had direct government by town 
meetings, with a single board of select- 
men. 

But it appears that in our cities the 
bicameral system is breaking down, and 
the experiment is being tried of a uni- 
cameral, commission system, less cum- 
brous, less open to corruption, with 
more responsibility. So far it seems to 
work well, and is likely to extend. 

Now the question arises, Can the uni- 
cameral system be applied wisely to an 
entire State? Not yet is the question 
raised as to the nation, as in a measure 
in Great Britain. In the coming constitu- 
tional convention in Kansas this is likely 
to be the fundamental question. But 
which shall be kept, the Senate or the 
House? Is it proposed to keep neither, 
but to create a new sort of legislative 
body, the members of which shall not 
represent special localities, as at present, 
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whether districts or counties, but be 
elected on a general State ticket, just as 
is the Governor. 

An even more radical plan has been 
recommended by the Governor of Kan- 
sas, as described this week in the article 
by Mr. Harger. It would put the whole 
State under a commission of no more 
men than there are Congressmen. That 
is not quite a joke, but is not likely to 
find favor this decade. 

Either is a radical change, indeed, but 
not for that reason unwise or imprac- 
ticable. It is in the line of the better fix- 
ing of responsibility. Whether it will 
work well depends on the character of 
the people, for any system will work 
well with a safe and sane people. The 
advantage of the plan as proposed in 
Kansas and Colorado is that it abolishes 
the conflict in the legislature of local de- 
mands or jealousies, and will direct the 
attention of such a new legislature to 
the interests of the State as a whole. 
Our people everywhere, who are care- 
fully watching the commission system of 
city government, will be glad to see the 
experiment of a single legislative cham- 
ber tried—in some other State than 
their own. Let Kansas try it. She has 
played with more devices, good and bad, 
and has more political philosophers to 
the thousand, than any other State in 
the Union. And Kansas has courage. 


Maple Sugar 


Wherever maple sugar can be made, 
it is a moral duty to make it; not mere- 
ly to add to the wealth of the com- 
munity, but to the welfare. Boys brought 
up in the country should know as much 
as possible of the sweet side of country 
life, and we do not remember, dating 
from the writer’s boyhood, anything else 
quite as full of fun, yes, and lasting joy, 
as that which was obtained from a 
sugar bush in spring. 

We go back to the tapping days with 
delight. We can, in memory, taste the 
sap as it first worked its way out 
from the bored trees, thru the old-fash- 
ioned elder spiles, and dropped reluc- 
tantly into pail or pan. Then came the 
“boiling down”; and the syrup that 


grew sticky; and then the cleansing 
process, which summoned the feminine 
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art of the household to displace the mas- 
culine. This cleansing was done with 
milk and eggs, and there must not be 
any carelessness just at this point or the 
sugar would be second grade. From the 
syrup, the next stage was what was 
called “the waxing,” and at this point 
the hot stuff was dropped in spoonfuls 
on cakes of ice or pans of snow. Finally 
came the granulating stage, and then 
the young people of the house must stir 
the kettle for half an hour, to secure 
whiteness of the sugar. It was a simple 
household art, and altogether as charm- 
ing as it was effective. 

The little cakes, which were the final 
result, were just big enough, each one, 
to lie quietly in a boy’s pocket; yes, two 
or even three might find room in a 
schoolboy’s capacious pocket—after re- 
moving the marbles. It did not make any 
difference whether the little mother had 
placed these cakes legitimately where 
they were found, or whether they had 
found each other out thru illegitimate 
wisdom. Any spirited schoolboy would 
refuse to eat a cake of maple sugar, at 
recess, if he had not one over for Susan. 

Tapping the trees broke in on winter’s 
dulness, and shortened the dreary days 
close on te one-fourth. It came with a 
clear, sunny March morning, frosty and 
sharp, but with a bit of leaking along 
the edges of the roofs and the tips of 
the icicles. Somehow everything else 
came with it. The first bluebird cleaved 
the air that morning with that clear, 
faraway song, as high up as one might 
be seen or heard. What a tremble of 
song it was, rippling as it had all the 
way from Florida to New York. But as 
the sap began to fill the pans, the first 
robin also would look down upon us and 
chirp his greeting. Then every hand 
clapped, and all the northern world was 
glad, for everywhere the robin was the 
signal of spring, and the pledge of flow- 
ers and fruit. 

And the woodpeckers pecked, and the 
squirrels stuck their heads out of their 
winter holes with a rustle of inquiry 
and a shoo-fly for intruders. Toward 
. noon the sun rays had felt their way 
into the middle of the hives, and the 
bees, warmed to life, ventured out for a 
flight of inquiry. Very few of them, 
alas! ever got back again. A few tasted 
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the sap in the pans and were drowned, 
but others with stiffened wings lay down 
on the snow, nor could any sun ray ever 
again wake them to joy. Hens cackled 
and roosters shouted that the days had 
returned when superfluous corn grains 
should be turned over into eggs. What 
fun it was to hunt those eggs in the 
haymow. and in the old cutter and 
corners. 

Not one of us but expected forever to 
make maple sugar every spring, and for 
that matter to carry some of it in our 
pockets for school lunch. Editorial offices 
were unthought, and big cities—well, we 
had not even seen a small one. Those 
were the days of quiet and comfort; of 
small things that filled up big hearts. We 
were all happy, moderately pious, and 
joyfully industrious. We had not yet got 
into the age when nobody could be happy 
or contented who was less than a mill- 
ionaire, and he least of all. 

Maple sugar is a Yankee affair, and 
all other sugar is mercantile, without 
romance. The last thing to please a boy 
is a beet garden, where weeding is car- 
ried on, or a cane field where still there 
are weeds to pull, and where the mules 
must be driven in the cheapest sort of 
unromantic harnesses. Every Yankee, 
therefore, ought to make sugar, if he 
owns five acres of New England soil. 
For that matter he can make it all the 


. way thru New York and far up into the 


Northwest. It is not quite easy to dis- 
cover why these inseparable products 
have become so widely separated, the 
Yankee and the sugar. We believe it 
would be economically advantageous if 
the crop could be a good deal more than 
quadrupled every season. The market is 
always good, and the amount of real 
sugar that is for sale is insignificant. 
Most maple sugar is made in bakeries, 
or otherwise has never seen a maple 
tree. ° 

The chief trouble has been that you 
cannot grow a maple grove in a year, 
nor even in ten years. The sugar maple 
tree is a deliberate grower, and does not 
come to profit before it is twenty-five 
years old; but after that a tree rightly 
tapped should be in good service for two 
hundred years. It is a grand property to 
hold, quite as good as a Southern pecan 
grove, or an orchard of butternuts and 
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English walnuts. The difficulty has been 
increased by planting the trees in the 
streets for shade, and then giving them 
over to professional trimmers, who have 
invariably spoiled them for “spiling.” 
Today not one maple tree in twenty, 
thruout the country, is fit for even 
shade. Bad trimming has let the sun 
strike the bark and split it; then have 
come in the insects; and the people are 
now afraid to plant maples either in the 
streets or in the orchards, for fear of 
blight. 

However, there really is not a hardier 
or healthier tree in the American sylva. 
All you want to know is how to treat it. 
The sugar maple asks mainly to be let 
alone. Set a “tree surgeon” at a grove or 
a row and give him a saw, and you may 
set it down as a certainty that he will 
start them on the’ road of a short life. 
The maple likes to have its limbs come 
down toward the ground, and what a 
tree likes you have got to consider. 
Those people who go around with ideals 
in their heads must be looked out for. 
They want all trees to grow alike; well, 
Nature does not. If you try to compel it 
by knife and saw you will have nothing 
but mutilated foliage and growth. 

So from either standpoint, that of 
pleasure or profit, or both, maple sugar 
appeals to us strongly. It is a native in- 
dustry; it is full of fun for young and 
old. There is plenty of room for maple 
groves, and there is no sort of reason 
for supposing the maple tree to have 
played out. We wish that every one of 
our readers could have a taste of genu- 
ine maple sugar, and we imagine that 
most of them would immediately resolve 
to plant a grove. 


In Brief 


The most disturbing factor in the Bal- 
kan situation is the apparent determination 
of Austria to forbid the capture of Scutari 
by the Montenegrins and Servians, and the 
insistence that Albania shall be a separate 
principality under her protection. With the 
disapproval of Europe, Austria seized, in 
‘violation of treaties, Bosnia and Herze- 
govina during the Turco-Italian War, and 
now she would make Albania her appanage. 
Austria is playing with fire. She has sent a 
squadron to make a demonstration against 
Servia, and active measures might involve 
Europe in war. 
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’Twas on Saint Patrick’s day, 
Says Wilson: “Brother Bryan, 
Be careful what you say; 
You’ve stept on the British lion. 


“The Secretary of State 
Must keep his tongue in tether. 
When you the Lords berate 
Look out for squally weather.” 


But an expansive grin 
Spread over Bryan’s face. 
“If mine is such a sin, 
Are you in better case? 


“Tis Redmond’s sprig of green 
You wear on Patrick’s Day, 

To insult the King and Queen; 
And what will England say?” 


The difficulty that President Wilson has 
in finding any but millionaires to fill the 
higher diplomatic posts, emphasizes the im- 
portance of the possession by our Govern- 
ment of residences for ambassadors in the 
European and other capitals. It is not de- 
cent for a man to pay half his salary for 
rent. An ambassador must have a place 
worthy of his country at which he can offi- 
cially entertain guests. This is not a matter 
of Jeffersonian democracy, but of good 
service and official propriety. 


We take this from the Western Watch- 
man: 


We do not see the use of spending millions of the 
people’s hard-earned money to keep up the seventh 
and eighth grades in our public schools, seeing that 
so few enter them. The most that a boy or girl 
learns in a public school after the age of ten is bad 
habits. The three R’s could be better taught in half 
the time that is now given to schooling and at one- 


_ tenth of the cost. 


Is not this utterance quite exceptional? 
Would any other Catholic journal say as 
much? 


THE INDEPENDENT refused to give cre- 
dence to the story of the discovery by Pro- 
fessor Reisner of a cavity and temple in- 
side the Sphinx, and last week positively 
denied the story as a reporter’s invention. 
Since then we have seen cablegrams from 
Europe doubting or denying. It is all a fake. 


President Wilson and family occupy the 
same pew in the same old New York Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church in Washington 
that was occupied by Abraham Lincoln, and 
which gives occasion to the lines by Dr. 
Lyman Whitney Allen in our issue of this 
week. 


The punishment which Coatesville, Pa., 
receives for its horrible lynching of a negro 
does not quite fit the crime, but it has its 
fitness. The County Court has refused to 
renew its liquor licenses. 























The Duty of the Democrats 


A Practical Proposal for a Moderate Reform of Tariff Schedules 
By H. R. Mussey 


_ [The most important political issue before the American people at the present time is the 
revision of the tariff which the new Congress will consider at the special session. In this article 


Dr. H. R. .M 


ussey, associate professor of economics in Columbia University and secretary of the 


Academy of Political Science, explains clearly what changes we may reasonably anticipate and what 
effect they will have on the cost of living.—EpITor.] 


The Democrats may fairly maintain 
that they have been given a mandate for 
tariff reduction. During the campaign 
the President-elect steadily pushed this 


logical first step in his program of “in- 
dustrial liberty.” The public expects re- 
vision, and the business community is 
prepared for it, being too busy and pros- 
perous to anticipate death and destruc- 
tion from a lowering of the rates. With 
an overwhelming majority in the House 
and with a reasonable probability of sup- 
port from progressive Republicans in the 
Senate for a moderate tariff program, the 
Democratic leaders have the best oppor- 
tunity in a generation to make a start 
toward a rational adjustment of rates. 
They ought to go at the task soberly and 
unflinchingly, appreciating the impor- 
tance of the public and private interests 
involved, but realizing the exaggerated 
importance attached to our tariff by its 
friends and its foes alike. 

They are confronted by a demand that 
they redeem, if they can, their promises 
to do two things almost hopelessly irrec- 
oncilable—to reduce the cost of living 
and to injure no honest business (which 
term it is assumed does not include mo- 
nopolies). If tariff revision is to reduce 
the cost of living, it must reduce prices. 
If prices are reduced, weak and inefficient 
producers, who at any long-maintained 
price level do little more than cover ex- 
penses, will be seriously embarrassed if 
not driven to the wall. We have built up, 
for example, a_ three-hundred-million- 
dollar woolen and worsted industry: on 
the basis of prices determined behind 1 
100 per cent tariff barrier. In this special 
case, the removal of duties wouid un- 
questionably lower prices, with serious 
consequences to some manufacturers. Tne 
same thing is true in the making of tin 
plate, some sorts of fine cottons, silks, and 


in general, goods which are produced un- 
der competition and the price of which is 
actually kept up by the tariff. Here lower 


_ prices are to be had only at the cost of 
issue forward, and tariff revision is a © 


some manufacturers. 

On the other hand, where our prices 
are already below the point that makes 
import possible, the removal of a duty in 
any really competitive industry will leave 
things just as they are now and prices 
will be unaffected. Duty or no duty, there 
are no imports in such an industry. Thus 
the duties on many iron and steel manu- 
factures are purely nominal, and might 
be entirely taken off without materially 
affecting either price or production. In 
such a case tariff reduction does the pro- 
ducer no harm and the consumer, direct- 
ly, no good. 

There is a general belief, however, that 
our tariff is utilized by monopolies to 
maintain high prices, and the common 
custom of making lower prices for export 
than for domestic trade lends color to the 
idea. In such cases it is expected -tthat 
duties will be mercilessly slashed, with 
great gain to buyers and with no loss to 
manufacturers save a loss of ill-gotten 
monopoly gains. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that almost every-so-called mo- 
nopoly is annoyed by a group of small 
competitors trying to make head against 
it. Price reduction is likely to hurt them 
quite as much as the wicked monopoly. 
Of course there are some cases in which 
a number of strong cancerns have com- 
bined to fix prices, but they are so few 
that any hope of large gains to the public 
thru cutting into the profits of such pools 
is likely to prove illusory. 

In other words, the process of lower- 
ing prices thru tariff reduction without 
injuring honest business is not so simple 
as it looks in a stump speech. In many 
cases duties can be abolished without 
hurting any producers, but then prices 
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will not be reduced; in other cases prices 
can be reduced, but then some producers 
will usually be hurt. 

The necessity for getting revenue im- 
poses another limitation. We _ collect 
$300,000,000 a year, half the ordinary 
income of the Federal Government, from 
import taxes. These customs, in a system 
such as ours, are objectionable as a main 
source of revenue because receipts are 
not easily adjusted to varying needs; 
they are objectionable as taxes because 
they bear heaviest proportionately on the 
poor. Nevertheless, the Democrats stand 
committed, by tradition and platform 
alike, to a revenue tariff. It is to be 
hoped that the income-tax amendment 
will be promptly ratified and .an income 
tax imposed. 

Even if this should be done, however, 
the Democratic leaders will still be con- 
fronted by the task of raising imme- 
diately between two and three hundred 
millions from tariff duties. Now customs 
receipts are the product of rates multi- 
plied by dutiable imports. If receipts are 
to be kept up when rates go down, dutia- 
ble imports must be increased. This will 
increase the competition of the domestic 
manufacturers of such goods and in so 
far make their situation less easy. This 
is an unpleasant fact for those who would 
revise rates downward comfortably, but 
in no other way can the required revenue 
be realized from imports, unless we im- 
pose duties on goods not produced here, 
like tea and coffee, which we show littie 
inclination to do. Whether tariff revision 
is undertaken one schedule at a time or 
by the old log-rolling method of a general 
overhauling, the leaders must deal with 
the revenue problem as a whole; they 
must keep steadily in view the three hun- 
dred millions of government receipts that 
have got to come from somewhere. 

Between the devil of high prices and 
the deep sea of embarrassed producers, 
the tariff reformer will be sorely puzzled 
which way to turn. His high hopes of re- 
ducing the cost of living without disturb- 
ing honest business, of drawing the teeth 
of monopoly without breaking the back 
of small-scale competition, of wiping out 
“special privilege” without annihilating 
struggling enterprise, of “freeing indus- 
try from its shackles” without killing 
some of its children in so doing, and thru 
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it all, of securing an abundant and cer- 
tain revenue—these hopes are not easy 
to realize. 

Have not the Democrats indeed under- 
taken a hopeless task in trying to make 
such a downward revision as they have 
promised? It is safe to say that the gen- 
eral anticipation. of great direct gains 
thru lower prices will be largely disap- 
pointed. In tariff making, spectacular 
gains of that sort can usually be made 
only at cost of spectacular losses to spe- 
cial producers, and such losses no politi- 
cal party finds it in its heart to occasion. 
None the less, certain things can be done 
to the considerable ultimate advantage of 
all the people as consumers and to the 
relatively small disadvantage of special 
groups and concerns that now directly 
and indirectly depend on the duties. . 

What. then may we reasonably expect? 
We may hope for an honest measure oi 
downward revision in the interests of 
consumers, so far as those interests are 
substantially identical with those of 
strong groups of producers. Ever since 
the machine and modern science freed 
the Western world from fear of famine, 
commercial legislation has represented 
interests of producing 
groups, checked by the interests of other 
similar groups and playing within limits 
set by considerations of general welfare. 
Such making of laws seems inevitable; 
for men’s interests as producers are so 
large and direct that they can afford to 
spend time and money to secure favor- 
able legislation, while their interests as 
consumers are relatively so small that 
they cannot afford to take corresponding 
measures. In our present situation, then, 
those who expect to see a radical cut in 
rates simply to lower prices will doubt- 
less be mistaken. What else does the 
promise not to harm business mean? We 
should expect, and broadly speaking we 
should get, revision only where the inter- 
ests of strong producing groups coincide 
with those of the consumer or the general 
public. 

Where is such coincidence to be found? 
First, in securing free food and raw ma- 
terials for manufactures. Already we 
have seen the disappearance of free land 
in the United States, with the beginning 
of soil exhaustion and of a change from 
the old extensive land-skinning agricul- 
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ture. Already we realize that we face 
definite tho not determinate limits in our 
supply of timber, coal, iron, copper, oil 
and gas, to mention only a few of our 
most important resources. With this real- 
ization comes a steadily increasing pres- 
sure from manufacturers to get the right 
to secure wherever they can the food, 
coal, hides, lumber, pulp wood and other 
materials that they want. Hence the in- 
creasingly successful attempt to free 
these materials from duty. 

This is the meaning of the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement. driven thru Con- 
gress after a long fight, but rejected by 
Canada. The Middle Western insurgent 
Republicans charged truly enough that 
it was a manufacturers’ measure, but 
they played the part of children in 
statesmanship in opposing it on that ac- 
count. Let our duties on wheat and meat 
products become actually effective, as 
they may do before long, and they will 
inevitably be swept away; there will be 
a coincidence of interests between manu- 
facturers and the consuming public be- 
fore which the resistance of the farmers 
will crumble. The simple truth is that the 
greater profits of a varied agriculture 
have made it relatively unprofitable for 
us to supply our entire demand for wheat 
and beef by the old-fashioned cheap 
methods of extensive farming and ranch- 
ing. 

A first step in a statesmanlike pro- 
gram of tariff reform, then, would be 
the sweeping away of pretty much the 
whole of Schedule G (agricultural prod- 
ucts and provisions) and the abolition of 
all duties on lumber and timber, coal and 
coke, iron, lead and zinc ores, flax, hemp, 
hides and skins of every kind. Schedule 
G has been simply a sham from the be- 
ginning, designed to make the farmer 
think that he was getting his share, of 
the tariff plunder. Looking at the matter 
from a purely selfish point of view, his 


representatives should realize that that- 


schedule can never be anything but a 
sham; if ever it became effective, it 
would quickly be swept away. How much 
better to be rid of it at once, in order 
to help the farmer to see where his real 
interest lies. The duties of these food- 
stuffs and materials could be removed 
without serious injury to any strong in- 
terest, and with increasing advantage to 
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important industries that increasingly 
desire to go abroad for their supplies. 

In passing, it may be noted that such 
remission of duties would benefit con- 
sumers only indirectly and would do little 
to bring in the millennium of low prices. 
Further, it would mean little in removing 
“special privilege.” It might reduce the 
stumpage value of some timber land a 
little and cut down the royalties on cer- 
tain mines; but it would have no effect 
on a concern like the Steel Corporation, 
for example, nor would it deal a body 
blow to the “beef trust,” which as a seller 
of beef and hides is supposed to profit 
from the duties. Raw hides are free al- 
ready. The removal of these duties, more- 
over, would be of small importance to 
the revenue; for all the materials men- 
tioned above yielded last year less than 
five million dollars, while all breadstuffs 
(mostly macaroni and rice), meat and 
dairy products (mostly cheese) together 
contributed less than seven millions. 

This. change, then, would be useful 
more largely for the future than for the 
immediate present. It would enable us to 
get, as we have need of them, the iron 
of Cuba, the coal of Nova Scotia, the tim- 
ber of Quebec, the wheat of Saskatche- 


wan, the beef and hides of Argentina. It 


would help us in the inevitable industrial 
transformation that is occurring with 
our growth in population. Agriculture 
and other extractive industry need no 
handicap in a country such as ours, and 
it will facilitate the prompt adjustment 
of industry to our changing economic and 
social needs if we get rid, now while we 
easily can, of these illogical and deceitful 
taxes. Such action, moreover, will make 
somewhat easier the more difficult tasks 
of the tariff reformer. 

A second step in a rational program is 
the removal of duties on all goods that 
we export largely. Notwithstanding all 
the ingenious arguments put forward to 
show that a concern can afford to sell 
cheaper abroad than at home, unaided 
commonsense, to say nothing of economic 
analysis, teaches clearly that a company 
producing cheaply enough to sell in com- 
petition with the foreigner in neutral 
markets needs no help to hold its own 
market. The exporter may possibly be 
more efficient than his rion-exporting 
competitors—but even so, are we to cod- 
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dle weakness and inefficiency forever? 
Making all necessary deductions, exten- 
sive exports are sufficient proof of the 
ability of producers to stand on their own 
feet. 

The removal of a duty in an exporting 
industry will not lower price, unless the 
business be monopolistic. Under unlimit- 
ed competition, exports will not occur till 
domestic price has fallen below foreign, 
in which case the foreigner cannot send 
in his goods even if there be no duty. 
The removal of the duty then serves sim- 
ply to steady price by broadening the 
basis of supply at times of extraordinary 
demand—a not inconsiderable service. 
Where a monopoly is exporting part of 
its product for the express purpose of 
keeping up domestic prices behind a tar- 
iff wall, few persons could be found to 
oppose knocking down the wall. The cour- 
ageous application of this export princi- 
ple, if so it may be called, would mean a 
considerable elimination of duties on the 
statute book, with consequent simplifica- 
tion and improvement of our tariff sys- 
tem and with but slight lessening of 
actual receipts. 

With iron and steel exports mounting 
in 1911 to $230,000,000 and running thru 


almost the whole range of such manufac- 


tures, we maintain duties of from 15 to 
60 per cent and more on these products. 
The Steel Corporation sends 10 per cent 
of its rolled and finished products abroad. 
Our machinery makers yearly dispose of 
$100,000,000 worth of their machines in 
foreign countries. For these goods Can- 
ada is our best customer—Canada, in 
whose market the dreaded British com- 
petitor actually enjoys a preference over 
our makers equal to one-third of the Ca- 
nadian duties of 10 to 35 per cent. Fur- 
ther, out of $9,600,000 worth of metal- 
working machinery exported, more than 
a quarter went to Germany, and almost 
as much to Great Britain, so that a half 
our exports actually went into the shops 
of our two chief competitors. Again, 
among the foreign buyers of almost $10,- 
000,000 worth of our typewriters, Eng- 
land was our best customer and Germany 
came next. Against our hundred millions 
of exported machinery last year stood but 
nine millions of imports, the dutiable 
part of which paid above 40 per cent. In 
the face of facts such as these, who will 
have the effrontery to say that our ma- 
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chinery makers need duties of 30 and 45 
per cent? Our wire mills in 1911 sent 
$10,000,000 worth of wire to almost every 
country under the sun; yet our small 
wire imports paid 37 per cent duty. A 
half hour’s examination of import and 
export figures is enough to convince any 
unprejudiced person that a large part of 
our iron and steel duties could be wiped 
out of existence without serious injury 
to anyone. 

Our exports of agricultural implements 
rose from a value of $21,000,000 in 1905 
to $36,000,000 in 1911, but we maintain 
a 15 per cent duty on such goods coming 
from a country that taxes our product. 
Our imports of cement last year were but 
one-seventh of their amount ten years 
earlier; meanwhile our industry expand- 
ed enormously and exports rose five-fold, 
or including cement sent to Panama, 
twenty-fold. Last year 3,000,000 barrels 
of cement were shipped from the United 
States, yet we taxed imports about 20 
per cent. With exports of automobiles 
trebling within five years and amounting 
to almost $13,000,000 in 1911, with im- 
ports falling by a half during that same 
period and totaling last year less than 
$2,000,000, with an output of’ pleasure 
cars for 1912 estimated by the best au- 
thorities at not less than 250,000 and for 
1913 at twice that number (a greater 
expected increase in one year than has 
been made in ten years), it requires a 
credulous man to believe that a 45 per 
cent duty is necessary to keep our auto- 
mobile factories in operation. Thirty- 
seven million dollars’ worth of leather 
and $14,000,000 worth of boots and shoes 
left our ports in 1911; yet the tearful 
pleadings of. our manufacturers were 
enough to keep duties of 5 to 20 per cent 
on leather and of 10 and 15 per cent on 
boots and shoes. Weak as we are, rela- 
tively speaking, in textiles, our manufac- 
turers managed to sell last year of cer- 


‘tain cotton cloths above $24,000,000 


worth in Canada and Central America, in 
the West Indies and South America, in 
China, Arabia, British East Africa and 
Australia. Do manufacturers who can do 
this need a complex and tricky schedule 
of duties running from 25 to 60 per cent 
on goods actually imported and averag- 
ing 43 per cent? Eleven million dollars’ 
worth of rubber exports last vear repre- 
sented 100 per cent growth from 1905; 
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some of the duties were raised in 1909. 
Exports of photograhic goods rose almost 
fifty-fold from 1905 to 1911, when they 
exceeded $7,000,000, while our duties 
stood at 20 and 25 per cent and one great 
concern fixed prices in our market. 

It is needless to multiply examples; 
the lesson is clear enough. Whether such 
goods are produced by monopolies and 
trusts or by many separate concerns, the 
very existence of an extensive export 
trade constitutes all the evidence needed 
that no duty is required, even from a 
protectionist point of view. To the rea- 
sonable tariff reformer it indicates a 
point at which a duty may be lowered to 
any extent desired without creating seri- 
ous industrial disturbance and without 
reducing revenue largely. If the Demv- 
crats really wish to lower duties as much 
as they can, they will select these points 
for attack, and the more thoroly they do 
their work here, the better. 

Their real trouble will come in dealing 
with those duties that do really raise 
prices here by compelling us to depend 
largely if not wholly on the domestic sup- 
ply of goods for whose production we 
have relatively poor advantages as com- 
pared with our facilities for producing 
other things—sugar, for example, woolen 
goods, fine cottons, linen, silks, china and 
porcelain, tin plate and finely finished 
goods of most sorts. In general they are 
wares in whose making we have no ad- 
vantage because of cheap raw material 
or the possibility of wholesale production. 

Many of these articles are large rev- 
enue producers because we tax both raw 
material and finished product, like raw 
and refined sugar or wool and woolens, 
or because even our high duties do not 
offset the superior facilities of foreign 
producers, as in fine cottons, linen and 
silks. Of $310,000,000 duties collected in 
1911, $53,000,000 came from sugar, $35,- 
000,000 from cotton manufactures, $29,- 
000,000 from wool and its manufactures, 
and $21,000,000 from flax, hemp and jute 
and their manufactures. In many cases 
the duties are prohibitive and a lowering 
of rates would enlarge imports and in- 
crease revenue. 

The real problem in all these industries 
is to safeguard the interests of produ- 


cers. If prices are to be cut by lowering © 


duties, imports will increase and com- 
petition will be intensified; unless pro- 
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ducers can in some way be compensated, 
many of them are likely to suffer se- 
verely. 

As regards Schedule K, the storm cen- 
ter of discussion, a large degree of im- 
provement can probably be effected with 
rather less difficulty than in many other 
schedules. It may be doubted whether 
even free wool would ultimately be a seri- 
ous matter for many sheep growers out- 
side the Ohio flock owners who stubborn- 
ly persist in growing merinos. Free wool 
was vindicated even during the short life 
of the Wilson bill, sturdily tho the fact 
is denied. Give our manufacturers free 
wool, and there could be severe cuts in 
the duties on cloths and other finished 
goods without causing more than tem- 
porary difficulty for well equipped and 
skilfully managed mills. Such cuts would 
mean a great increase of imports, and we 
should not blink the fact that there would 
be a troublesome period of readjustment 
for manufacturers as well as for some 
sheep growers; but the gain would be 
well worth the cost. 

The situation in sugar is somewhat 
different. To take the duty off both raw 
and refined sugar, as has been proposed, 
would cut our national sugar bill by 
something like a hundred million dollars; 
but it would make a big hole in the rev- 
enue; it would be a severe blow to Lou- 
isiana cane and Western beet growers 
alike, and it is hard to see how they could 
be compensated. Under the existing ar- 
rangement the refiners gain simply by 
the differential between the price of raw 
and of refined sugar. There is no reason 
for maintaining this differential and it 
ought to be abolished no matter what is 
done with the duty on raw sugar. If we 
think it worth while to continue the en- 
couragement of beet growing for the sake 
of its supposed benefits to agriculture, 
we may conceivably maintain the rates 
at or near the present level. If on the 
other hand it is desired chiefly to reduce 
the price of a commodity universally 
used, here is an opportunity. It must be 
remembered, however, that that result 
will be accomplished, not chiefly at the 
expense of the well hated sugar trust, but 
at that of sugar growers and the owners 
of sugar land. 

As for the producers of most of the 
other goods in the group above referred 
to, no great compensation to them in the 











shape of markedly lower prices for ma- 
terials or in similar advantages seems 
probable. If the prices of their goods are 
lowered as a result of lower duties, they 
will be injured unless they can shift to 
other lines of manufacturing, and some 
of them will perhaps fail. But their pro- 
tests are not to be taken too seriously; 
the party in power ought to make cour- 
ageous reductions in rates, somewhat dis- 
regardful of the cowardly dependence 
that American business men have come 
to feel on the tariff. Such reductions, 
however, ought to be carefully planned 
with reference to the conditions of indus- 
try. At the same time they ought definite- 
ly to provide for the increase of imports, 
so as to compensate the revenue for the 
lowering of rates. 

It is probably too much to hope for the 
consistent carrying out of this part of 
the program, for there appears to be no 
sufficiently strong group of producers 
backing it to insure its success, but along 
some such lines relief from our present 
ridiculous tariff situation must be 
sought. The party that can make even a 
beginning in attacking these peculiarly 
stupid and injurious duties will deserve 
the gratitude of the country, tho it is 
little likely to get it. It is only by some 
such painful cutting of rates that much 
lowering of prices can be directly accom- 
plished. 

As regards the tariff, then, the duty of 
the Democrats may be summarized thus: 


The 
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(1) The enactment of an income tax at 
the earliest possible date, so as to release 
the Federal Government from its exclu- 
sive dependence on indirect taxes. (2) 
The freeing of food and raw materials 
from duty. (3) The putting on the free 
list of all articles that we export in large 
ariount. (4) The fearless yet judicious 
cutting of rates where they are actually 
effective in keeping up prices, such cuts 
to be made with careful regard to condi- 
tions within the industry affected, yet 
without undue tenderness for producers, 
and with careful consideration of the ef- 
fect on the revenue. : 

Such a moderate program of tariff re- 
form stands far more chance of enact- 
ment and of continued support from the 
people than would any indiscriminate 
slashing of rates for the sake of lowering — 
prices, any attempt by repealing duties 
to stick a knife under the ribs of monop- 
oly with the probable result of slaughter- 
ing small competitors, any effort to drive 
that mysterious creature “special priv- 
ilege” out of the lair in which he hides. 
An industrial structure built up over half 
a ventury is not to be re-made in a day, 
and the Democrats will do well to remem- 
ber that an intelligent and moderate be- 
ginning in the difficult process of re- 
adjustment will be both better politics 
and better statesmanship than a rash at- 
tempt to redeem too optimistic campaign 
promises. 

Columbia University. 


Fool 


By Mary Eleanor Roberts 


There’s a fool runs the mission, that place on the pike, 


Forsdesite™ and dagoes, and bums, and the like, 


And if I had his job, why I'd go on a strike. 


With coal at eight dollars, and working alone, 
All smiling, and eager, and thin as a bone, 
“For the Lord,” so he says, “will take care of His own!” 


And the ghost of a coat, and a stitch in his side, 
And his eyes bright and starved, and his boots gaping wide— 
I got tired of waiting for Thee to provide. 


So I sent him a check; just to shame, it might be 
Such a God by an out and out sinner like me; 
But he fell on his knees and gave thanks unto Thee! 


Philadelphia. 


quae? 











The Fiction Factory 


How a Man Writes and Sells Over Half a Million Words a Year 
By George Allan England 


[|The most remarkable characteristic of modern literature is the rising flood of fiction. In the 
United States alone about a hundred novels and two thousand short stories are publisht every 
month to gay nothing of those not thought worth printing. Yet the demand is still greater than 
the supply as is proved by the great rise in prices paid for fiction in the past few years, and by 
the number of young men of education and ability who have in consequence been drawn into this 
field. The fertility of invention and facility of composition shown by some of the writers for the 
story magazines is a constant marvel to the uninitiated. We asked one of the most popular of 
them “how he did it” and he responded with this article which explains so clearly his method that 
doubtless any reader can do the same if he wishes to. Among Mr. England’s best known serials 
are The House of Transmutation, The Elixir of Hate, Darkness and Dawn and The Golden Blight. 
Of his hundreds of short stories many have been translated into Italian and Danish. In reply to 
our request for some autobiographical data for an introductory note he sent us the following, which 
the editor, with unusual modesty, thinks is better than anything he could say himself and so quotes 
verbatim from Mr. England’s letter: “Here’s who I am: Age 36, son of an army officer, born in 
Nebraska, Harvard A.M. Got Bowdoin prize for my English Petrarchism, a study of the influence 
of Petrarch on Elizabethan sonnet-sequences. (No publishers have ever been willing to print this.) 
First heard of in 1900, when I won the 500 franc prize of the New York Herald, with my trans- 
lation, in verse, of La Course des Grands Masqués, Have been a Socialist 8 years. In 1908 ran for 
Congress ; 1912, for Governor of Maine, on the ticket. Both times defeated by largest pluralities ever 
given in State. Overwhelmingly the most unpopular man in the country, politically. Intend to keep 
on, and be elected school committeeman of Pinpoint Corners in 1948. I guess that’s about all I 
can think of. Oh, one more point: Publisht Underneath the Bough, a book of verses, in 1902, and 
lost only about $250 on it, A real triumph.”—Epr10r. } 





Just the other day, the editor of THE 
INDEPENDENT put a new idea into my 
head—which is certainly a fit and proper 
function for an editor. He suggested to 
me the possibility that a view of the 
fiction-wheels actually turning, in my 
factory, might be of interest to the pub- 
lic. Tho naturally of a shy and shrinking 
disposition, and averse to dispelling pop- 
ular ideas of the writer, in general, as a 
creature of fine inspirational frenzy 
(substituting therefor a real mechanic, 
prosy and practical), still I shall open 
the door and bid ye all come in and look 
around. You shall witness the cogs grind- 
ing, the buzzsaws humming, the sawdust 
flying and the finished product—all mas- 
terpieces, of course—shooting out into 
the bin. Also shall you hear the gladsome 
clink of silver; tho banish the thought 
that any writer really considers money a 
vital factor! 

This being a personal narrative in- 
volves an almost Rooseveltian use of the 
vertical vowel. With which general apol- 
ogy, here goes! 

Imprimis, my being a fiction-smith is 
all an accident, like most careers. I 
planned to be a professor and wear spec- 
tacles, also write Ph.D. after my name 
and be very wise. Instead, I have neither 
the Ph.D. nor the spectacles. Fate willed 
otherwise. She let me get as far as A.M., 
and then diverted me into the insurance 
business, where at least one can earn 


enough to eat on. My réle was advertis- 
ing-man and writer of insurance-puffs. 
In describing the wondrous advantages 
of insurance and dispelling its disadvan- 
tages, I received my first real lessons in 


_imaginative writing and the forging of 


fiction. Beside this training, all my Har- 
vard English work paled into insignifi- 
cance. 

After a year at this supremely excel- 
lent preparation, ill-health laid me low. 
I had overstrained my imagination. I 
retired to the woods of Maine, curled up 
and proceeded to starve, or near-starve, 
at any rate. But the gnawings of poverty 
inspired further effort. The idea of try- 
ing a hand at the short-story game 
dawned upon me. I wrote my first story 
on scraps of brown paper, with a pencil, 
copied it out on a near-typewriter, and 
sent it to Collier’s. Pretty soon $100 came 
back, whereat I near-fainted. After that, 
the wheels began to buzz in earnest. 


The Building of the Factory. 


My plant was very primitive and crude, 
so I set to work enlarging and improving 
it. McClure’s, The American Magazine, 
Harper’s and other publications began 
accepting things, and the machinery be- 
gan to turn rapidly. I commenced con- 
structing my method. Nobody taught me; 
I was far away in the wilderness, and 
had to make my own tools and equipment. 
I began observing and taking notes, read- 
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ing the papers with an eye to striking 
situations, keeping scrap-books, and in 
general collecting data from the environ- 
ment. The rough-and-ready Maine woods- 
life was crammed with local color. I an- 
nexed much of it, and landed a series of 
Maine stories on a whole string of maga- 
zines. And the money kept coming in at 
a rate which surprised nobody as much 
as it did me. 

After a while, a good fairy crossed my 
path, in the form of one Robert Hobart 
Davis, “Bob” Davis, who edits, builds, 
molds and cradles in the hollow of his 
palm a number of magazines for Frank 
A. Munsey—just how many magazines, 
even he himself doesn’t know. Mr. Davis 
invited me to go fishing with him, in-a 
driving rain, on a very deep Maine lake. 
He sat in one end of the frail canoe, I at 
the other. He weighs-592; I weigh, well, 
something less. He talked contracts with 
me, and rocked the boat gently. So I 
closed with him. I loved life then, even 
as I love it now. Also, I could not swim. 





THE FACTORY IN 


OPERATION 


George Allan England, one of the most prolific of 
American writers of fiction. 
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From that narrow escape, the truly large 
aspects of the factory-building all date. 


How It Is Done. 


Bob Davis put the scenario idea into 
my head. That is, the concept of working 
on approved orders, along a definite plot 
already agreed on between publisher and 
author. True, I still “free-lanee,” but only 
as a by-product. My solid, bill-paying 
work is all done on orders, according to 
the plans laid down by the good fairy 
and me. 

The scenario, then, came to take a 

definite place alongside the note-books 
and the clippings. On this tripodal ar- 
rangement, plus an avid observance of 
human life and nature and a habit of 
pounding the typewriter-keys many 
hours each day, Sundays included, rests 
the ever-growing work of my fiction-shop. 
Genius, avaunt! “There’s nothing to it.” 
Method and sweat, these solve the riddle 
of the meal-ticket. 
My eye is ever open, also my ear, for 
every bit of good material coming 
my way. Into the note-book goes now 
a bit of scenery, a face, a phrase, 
again some new idea, a plot-germ, an 
odd garment, a deformity, a beauty. 
The olla podrida receives all; and in 
gocd time, each bit is fished out and 
consumed. For example, I open the 
book at rardom and read: 

Aug. 21, ’12—Man on boat, dark 


Dago; hair gray, brushed back; eyes 
slant up, heavy lids; thick, up-curved 


lips, mustache waxed up, goatee, 
swarthy, handsome, looks like Pan. 
(He'll be the villain in some still-un- 


written tale.) 

Sep. 1. Sea-view.—Dappled white and 
slate clouds, breeze, sun in dazzling 
shine, beach wet, black, green, shiny; 
seaweed smells. Weed, lank and wet. 
Haze over beach. Big surf makes lather. 
Sea very pale green, running to white at 
top of wave. Thunder of surf, mist of 
spray, wind from surf in face. 

(This will form part of the scene of 
reconciliation between M. and N. at 
some future aes : 

Gormin’. Any God’s a-mint o’ things 
to tell ye. Swell up on your leavin’s. 
Make longs arms. All adteed up toa 
goolthrite. Double up the prunes! All of 
a high to go. He ain’t goin’ to stan’ it 
a gret sight longer. Jillpoke. Hotter’n a 
skunk. Fatter’n a settled minister, etc., 
etc. 

(Local color stuff, Maine dialect.) 
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So much for the minutie. My books 
contain a world of every kind of “prop- 
erty,” like that at the stage director’s 
hand. No situation can arise where [I 
cannot find a character, scenery and 
dialect to fit the case. Now for the 
plots. 


“Where Do You Get Your Stories?” 


Everywhere! The writer who is alive, 
can pick up stories right from the air. 
On trains and boats, from the newspa- 
pers, from the living speech of humans, 
from a thousand and one sources, good 
fiction can be culled. All you have to do 
is to watch for it—and grab it. And after 
years of work, the watching becomes sec- 
ond nature; you can’t help it. Writers are 
just big tom-cats stalking plot-rats thru 
the attics and cellars of life, or sitting 
at incident holes waiting for the story- 
mice to pop out. It’s so easy! Sometimes 
a chance bit of conversation will deton- 
ate a whole story or series of stories. 
About two years ago I took a morning 
walk with a friend. We got to speculating 
on what would happen if all the people 
in the world were killed, save two. From 
this germ has grown a trilogy of serials. 
Two have already been published in the 
Cavalier, and the third is now in course 
of preparation. They are Darkness and 
Dawn, Beyond the Great Oblivion and 
The After-glow, and they have kept 
bread and cheese on the shelf for a long 
time. 
The Scenarios. 


They weren’t written, of course, with- 
out careful planning and the previous 
construction of scenarios, in collaboration 
with the Good Fairy Davis aforemen- 
tioned. (“Some” fairy!) All serials have 
to be approved in detail, before I do a 
word on them; then they’re practically 
certain to sell. There’s no sense in run- 
ning the fiction-factory on any uncer- 
tainties. ; 

What does a scenario look like? This: 

THE GOLDEN BLIGHT. aes 
Characters: John Storm, young scientist; 
Murchison, billionaire; Maximilian 
Braunschweig, Jewish financier, etc., 

etc., (many other characters). : 
Scenes: Edgecliff, N. J.; New York City; 

Washington, D. C. 
Action: Storm discovers a method of turn- 
ing. all the world’s gold-supply _into 
ashes. He demands that Murchison 
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shall take steps to _ an end to war, 
on pain of ruining him and the entire 

pag class, and overthrowing capi- 
talism. Murchison refuses, and defies 
him. Storm demonstrates his power. At 
a great banguet given by Murchison, 
Storm projects his power and turns 
all the gold-plate and ornaments to 
dross. A hasty meeting of financiers is 
called, and plans laid to kill Storm. 
But he foils all plots, and continues his 
work of destruction, with repeated de- 
mands that the capitalists yield, etc. 


The entire scenario occupies perhaps 
1500 or 2000 words, and of course is far 
too long to quote here. These few lines 
will, however, serve to give some idea of 
this particular piece.of machinery in my 
shop. 

The Golden Blight was begun on Janu- 
ary 1, 1912, and finished on March 5. It 
sold for an even $1000. If you’re inter- 
ested to see how war was done away 


_with and the codperative commonwealth 


brought in, you can find it all told in The 
Cavalier. My best record so far is $200 
for a story written in two days. 


Some Personalia. 


I don’t believe in driving the machin- 
ery too hard and running a risk of wear- 
ing it out. After it has turned out 3000 
words for me, I shut the shop for the 
day and go for a walk, a skate or a run 
in my auto, which was bought with part 
of the proceeds of a single story. About 
once in two years I go to Europe, pick- 
ing up still more books full of data, peo- 
ple and plots. I find these trips pay about 
200 per cent dividends, in cash. 

I’m always at it, the rest of the time. 
I take no Sundays off, nor any regular 
holidays. The shop runs best in daylight. 
Lamplight seems to dull the product. To- 
bacco is a prime necessity as a lubricant 
—lots of it, all kinds, the ranker the 
better. 

In between the serials, of which I 
write two or three a year, I sandwich 
dozens and scores of short stories. The 
factory can turn out about two short 
stories a week, or three, if need be. 
Occasionally I do a novelet, running from 
15,000 to 20,000 words, as a kind of 
apéritif for the longer novels. The little 
odds and ends of time are chinked in 
with moving picture plots, good for $25 
apiece and taking only a few minutes to 
frame; also with “knitting work” in the 
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shape of juvenile stuff, boys’ stories, 
small illustrated articles on how to do 
things, and so on. Nulla dies sine linea 
makes a good working motto. On a par 
with it is, “Every little bit, added to 
every other little bit, makes just a little 
bit more.” 

I rarely rewrite to any extent. The 
great majority of my product goes into 
cold type just as the fiction shop machin- 
ery has produced it. My special treat is 
writing about three or four serious 
essays and articles a year, on economics, 
Socialism or current events, for THE 
INDEPENDENT, Review of Reviews, Twen- 
tieth Century Magazine or some other 
review. 

This material I rewrite very carefully. 

can afford to, as it is my prime dissipa- 
tion. My principal vice is writing verse, 
but I can never sell any. Verse, for the 
usual fiction writer, won’t buy matches 
to light his indispensable pipe. Of course 
I write endless stuff for the Socialist 
press, but most of this is given away. 
Every factory has certain by-products. 
These side lines are mine. 


Vital Problems. 


A few important problems arise in the 
shop. Am I a capitalist or a proletarian? 
Nobody can tell me. I own my tools of 
production—my cortex and typewriter— 
* but at the same time I employ myself 
and exploit my own labor. So I’m both 
slave and master. It’s confusing. Then, 
too, arises the matter of dissociating my- 
self from my work. As time passes, I find 
the factory more and more absorbs my 
personality. 

The business makes one cold-blooded. 
From observing other people and outside 
events, all with an eye to fiction, one 
comes to observe one’s own self and acts 
with a similar view. One begins to capi- 
talize one’s own emotions. which is 
shocking. 

No longer can I enjoy a sunset, an 
opera, a foreign town, a friendship or a 
flower with disinterested frankness. No, 
always the shop intrudes! The notebook 
ever itches to be in the hand. Alas! I 
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leave the reader to figure it out for him- 
self. When one’s own woes and blisses, 
romancings, hates, loves, ambitions, pas- 
sions, begin to assume the notebook 
stage, wherein lies any spontaneous en- 
joyment of life? Ask any writer, and— 
if he be not a “short and ugly word” 
fellow—see if he won’t tell you that his 
inner shrines have really become an an- 
nex to the shop! 

There lies something fundamentally 
tragic in the drying of a tear with the 
thought: “No matter—even this grief, 
too, will make good copy!” P 


Genius? 


How small a role it plays in modern 
fiction! Perhaps it still exists, in certain 
attics; but it doesn’t habitually ride in 
motors or smoke cigars. No, gasoline and 
nicotine come to a well regulated shop 
rather than to a stable which houses 
Pegasus on musty hay. 

Perseverance, notebooks, cold-blooded- 
ness, scenarios, contracts, many hours a 
day in the factory, an observant eye and 
some knowledge of what the public, “that 
big baby,” really wants—these supply 
the lack of genius with most satisfactory 
sufficiency. 

Some day, when I am very, very rich 
—oh, worth maybe $5000—I’m going to 
be a genius. Till then I shall remain a 
mechanic, sawing wood like any other, 
making the chips fly, capitalizing myself 
and everybody and ‘everything else I can 
get my hands on, and in general enjoying 
life thru the very function of trying to 
interpret it. 

Everything and everybody must pay 
toll to me and go into the notebooks. 
Even the editor of THE INDEPENDENT, 
while he was ordering this article, was 
being crammed into the mental pigeon- 
holes, marked “Hero.” 

Is it all made clear? I fancy so. To the 
best of my knowledge, nothing more re- 
mains to confess. So, having made a 
clean breast of everything, I turn back 
once more to my daily task of sawing the 
wood of contemporaneous fiction. 

South Paris, Me. 











An Abridged Bible 


A Plea for a Shorter Bible to be Used in Home, School 
and Church 
By B. F. Beazell, D.D. 


[The author of this article is a Methodist Episcopal clergyman, 


religious education of the young.—EDiTOR. } 


The children of this world continue to 
be wiser than the children of light. 
Teachers in schools of lower and higher 
grade find pupils so generally unacquaint- 
ed with Bible characters, and particu- 
‘larly with its stores of apt, quotable 
literary gems, that especial effort is be- 
ing made to supply this deficiency. 

An appreciative reviewer says: 

It is a significant fact that so many text- 
books for secular use have appeared in re- 
cent years upon the study of the Scrip- 
tures as literature. It signifies, primarily, 
such a defection in old-fashioned Bible 
familiarity that it is necessary to supply 
this gap by international study courses. 
What cannot be supplied by such a mode of 
study is the reverent atmosphere of the old 
method of approach to the Bible, so that it 
spoke to the spiritual imagination. 

Protestantism is eagerly interested in 
popular education. Is it willing, however, 
that the first and most alluring knowl- 
edge of its Book should come to its young 
people in the schools rather than thru 
the home and church? When selections 
are made for their literary merit chiefly, 
the religious element is likely to be de- 
natured or eliminated. 

But, say many, there are serious ob- 
jections to any abridgment or rearrange- 
ment of the sacred writings. In reality 
this work has gone on, in some form, 
thru all the Christian centuries. 

When the Old Testament was given its 
present form, eighteen hundred years 
ago, what reams of old parchment were 
set aside! Missionaries wisely carry only 
portions of Scripture into the dialects 
of their people. The New Testament and 
the Psalms furnish a convenient volume 
for thousands of households. The re- 
sponsive readings of churches are selec- 
tions; very narrowly gleaned, it must be 
confest. The whole modern system of 
Sunday school lessons is an abridgment 
of Scripture. 

Dr. William Newton Clarke attained 
high rank as an expositor and theologian. 


greatly interested in the 


Two years before his death, after read- 
ing his little book, Sixty Years With the 
Bible, I suggested that he ought to edit 
a volume of Old Testament scripture con- 
taining such portions of the Pentateuch, 
the histories, the Psalms, the wisdom lit- 
erature and the prophets as would enable 
the common reader to pass on toward the 
crowning event of all scripture, and of 
the world—the coming of the Divine 
Man. 

He fully agreed with me that such a 
volume was needed; said he had thought 
of attempting something of the sort, and 
that the only hindrance to the usefulness 
of such a work would be popular preju- 
dice. 

One of the most effective Sunday 
school teachers of our time says: 

It would be desirable if we could have an 
abridged edition of the Bible for use in the 
Sunday school, from which all portions hav- 
ing no especial educational value might be 
eliminated, and particularly from which 
some portions might be omitted which, for 
indiscriminate use, I feel are often harmful. 

I fear, however, that we could not secure 
consent for the use of such an abridged 
Bible, as a good many people would at once 
say that we were emasculating it, and those 
who entertain a sort of superstitious con- 
ception of the Book have a feeling that 
everything in the Bible, simply because it 
is there, is sacred and should be studied by 
all people of all ages. Gradually we are com- 
ing to see that we must use the Bible in- 


“telligently and with discrimination. 


Prejudice! Superstition! 

The Jews of the first century braved 
and disregarded these when they gave 
the world its present canon. Are Chris- 
tians of the twentieth century, because 
of popular superstition and prejudice, to 
refrain from placing the essential teach- 
ings of their Book in such form that it 
will not pass from common use? 

Sentiment and lifetime associations 
are valuable things in their place When 
they block the way to truth-seeking and 
the gaining of saving wisdom they are 
positively harmful. 
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No one proposes to supplant the old 
Book. The abridged dictionary does not 
supplant the unabridged; it advertises it. 
The single volume which carries child 
or man easily and quickly thru the out- 
standing events of the nation’s history, 
from Plymouth Rock to Appomattox, 
sends its reader with zest to the great 
volumes of the library. Discriminating, 
thoughtful minds will suggest various 
reasons for an abridgment that would 
aid the ordinary reader. For it is the 
giddy child, the indifferent, listless man 
and woman, the Church must always aim 
to interest and instruct. 

Printed, as it should be, in clear, bold 
type, the old volume is too buiky. The 
ceaseless productions of the press inev- 
itably push the tome aside. Bigness is a 
serious barrier. There is not a little that 
should be excluded. Many portions are 
repetitions. Many had only local and tem- 
porary use. Some are unsuitable for pub- 
lic or even private use. Adam Clarke, the 
great commentator, declared that he 
could “find nothing in Solomon’s Song to 
promote vital godliness, or cause the sim- 
ple and sincere not to know Christ after 
the flesh.” Most of the Psalms are sub- 
lime, but some are commonplace, a few 
are unfit; just as in our hymnals glori- 
ous utterances of Wesley, Watts and 
Heber are sandwiched in with mediocre 
songs. Many of the Proverbs are gems; 
others have no glint. The vindictive, 
blood-vengeance records of the histories 
have always caused the judicious to 
grieve, while the scoffer exulted. The Old 
Testament was never edited, but com- 
piled from pre-existing manuscripts, 
written by various authors thru many 


generations. In the case of the histories. 


especially, fragments are simply woven 
into a common web. The modern method 
of history writing, the careful search- 
ing for and weighing of evidence—there 
is nothing of that. Consequently there 
are many duplications, some inaccuries, 
and in parallel narratives, as Kings and 
Chronicles, there are frequent divergen- 
cies. But the enormous bulk of this 
ancient ceremonial law, history and 
prophecy ! 

One can easily imagine a pious, 
thoughtful Hindu saying to his mission- 
ary friend: 
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When I embraced Christianity I laid 
aside the endless series of sacred books of 
my own people. Why should I, in order to 
be a ‘true disciple of Christ, be asked to 
search thru the mazes and repetitions of 
the ancient Hebrew writers? They are dead 
as a nation, and as a race seem not to have 
been greatly benefited by their own teach- 
ings, and are today harder to win to Christ 
than we Hindus. 


The average man of any race is likely 
to think the same. Rites, ceremonies and 
local laws have archaic value chiefly. 

The histories, by scientific, wise com- 
pression, could be reduced by half. Six- 
teen books of prophecy there are, some 
very small, others quite large. The proph- 
et, it is now recognized, proclaimed what 
would eventuate under certain contin- 
gencies. Under the theocracy he was a 
preacher-statesman who charted the safe, 
righteous course the nation should fol- 
low, and the penalty of refusing to be 
guided by Jehovah. Lodged in these im- 
passioned pleadings and threatenings are 
principles and inspirations humanity 
must never lose. They may, however, be 
grouped within much fewer chapters. 
Truth needs to be reset for each oncom- 
ing age. 

The Master annulled some utterances, 
and reinterpreted many others. The tre- 
mendous responsibility He placed upon 
His disciples of binding or loosing such 
as seek admission to His kingdom must 
never be forgotten. Zealous ignorance 
binds, but never sets free. 

Who today reads the Bible regularly? 
is a question often asked with anxiety. 
Few, we fear, and they such as need its 
counsel least. Multitudes seldom see it, 
never become acquainted with it, even by 
handling and looking thru its pages. 
Leaves, nothing but leaves, for the young 
life of the Church. Truth seldom sticks 
unless visualized. The eye, as the spirit’s 
helper, must not be ignored. Lips, tongue, 
voice, quickly rivet sentences in the 
memory. 

Mr. Edison, it is said, is putting his 
enthusiasm and millions of dollars into a 
great scheme for revolutionizing public 
instruction by means of moving pictures. 
Much may be expected of this. Think of 
the healthful enthusiasm that might be 
carried into the Sunday school by a wise 
use of the camera in Bible lands! The 
environment of patriarch, psalmist, evan- 
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gelist and the Master could be vividly 
reproduced. Fancy teacher and scholars 
sitting together for forty minutes read- 
ing together, audibly, each from his own 
book, the boy life of David. Then, mov- 
ing before them, home and tent life, 
shepherd, flock, desert, stream, mountain, 
the starry heavens and the wild beast. 
Jonathan, David, Saul, Goliath. The men- 
tal pictures carried from book and canvas 
would never fade. 

What book is this? 

It is an abridged Bible, in dese type, 
with marginal references, and brief, 
illuminating footnotes; the essential 
teachings of the Old Testament, syn- 
chronized as far as possible, together 
with the books of the New; the gospels 
combined into a harmony. Such a vol- 
ume, however, must please the individual 
and family, as well as the school. It has 
not yet been constructed, but it will be; 
it must be. The materials are at hand; 
translations, references, assured infor- 
mation for footnote illumination. 

The doers of this gracious work may 
well have much of Emerson’s two halves 
of culture—the world of books and the 
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world of men. Yet having that only 
would mean failure. The supreme equip- 
ment must be a true spiritual conception 
and sympathy, that the religious imag- 
ination of all kinds of people may be en- 
chained and nourished. Paul’s declara- 
tion must always be the test: “Every 
scripture inspired of God is profitable 
for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction, which is righteousness.” 
Few will insist that the Bible is as 
profitable for instruction in righteous- 
ness as it might be. 

Why should it be thought an incred- 
ible thing that a Christian council in this 
century should be able to fashion a more 
inspiring book than a Jewish synod in 
the first century? Surely Protestantism 
will recognize its high privilege and re- 
sponsibility. For generations the heart 
of humanity has turned to it in all strug- 
gles for national, social and spiritual 
betterment. The vital, inspiring mes- 
sages of the old Book, put within easy 
reach and comprehension, His saving 
health will more quickly and certainly be 
known among all nations. 

Belle Vernon, Pa. 


Lincoln and Compulsory Greek 


By C. Grant La Farge 


We are glad to be able to present to our readers this able defense of the Bacon design for 


the incoln Memorial at Washington, which we criticized February 6 


in an editorial entitled 


“How Lincoln Would Have Laughed.” Mr. La Farge was associated with his father, the late 
John La Farge, in the architectural work of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine and numerous 
churches and mausoleums and other buildings in all parts of the country. He has been president 
of the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects and of the Architectural League. 
We comment upon his point of view in the editorial pages of this issue.—EpiTor.] 


How Lincoln would have laughed— 
yes, how “he who looked with a genial 
eye on all the follies and ineptitudes of 
men” would have laughed at the crass 
ineptitude of those who would make the 
memorial of his greatness and his deep 
significance an experiment station for 
the uncultured commemoration of his 
mere personal attributes. For that is one 
question, one of the two strange ques- 
tions, propounded by those who decry 
Bacon’s noble and scholarly design. They 
say that it is not a fitting memorial of 
Lincoln. Why? Because it is based upon 
tradition; because it is scholarly; be- 
cause it is a “temple”; because it exhib- 
its him as a pagan deity. 


What is it, then, that we commemo- 
rate? Apparently, if one must follow 
their line of reasoning, it should be his 
uncouthness, his humble beginnings, a 
certain almost Rabelaisian quality of 
his. These are the merest externals. It 
is not because of these that he lives, a 
resplendent figure, in the minds of men, 
and it is not these that should be per- 
petuated here in this enduring shrine. 
For when the assassin’s blow sent his 
frail mortal body to its long rest, there 
rose from its poor clay a figure destined 
to grow in glory with the passing years; 
to be stript of all that was sordid and 
temporary; to stand forever among his 
peers, the eternally great—great for 
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their common possession of the heroic 
qualities which know not time, nor place, 
nor race, nor condition. 

He would have laughed, you say, at 
the following of tradition, what you so 
cheaply call “imitation.” Would he? 
What was it that the gaunt hobbledehoy 
studied when he wished to form his 
style? He did not try to invent a new 
language, to cut loose from the examples 
of a classic past. With an eagerness not 
to be thwarted by obstacles or ridicule 
from the narrow-minded world in which 
he lived, he sought that past. Read the 
story of his reading, and then read again 
the Gettysburg address. If the Doric 
order is not there, then our tongue has 
no form or rules. 

His effigy, you say, should not stand in 
a temple. Well, this building is a temple 
only by implication. It certainly is pat- 
terned on no classic form of temple, ex- 
cept in that it has a colonnade about it. 
But grant that it recalls a temple. It is 
not the body of Lincoln that is here to 
be set before our gaze, it is his spirit. 
Since men began to honor their great 
dead and exalt their memories, they have 
found no nobler expression of their sen- 
timent than the monumental edifice. 
They know today no graver form, none 
of greater dignity, none more abstract, 
freer from a connotation that would 
verge close upon blasphemy, than one 
based upon the models of classic anti 
quity. And they know none more appro- 
priate, because of the roots from which 
spring their law, their literature, their 
art and their learning of today. If this 
place to which shall come the genera- 
tions of our country to do homage, to 
learn a great spiritual truth, to revere a 
splendid soul, shall appear to be a 
temple, then indeed it is well. 

We are told that Lincoln will be made 
to appear as a Greek deity. Any statue 
of a hero under a colonnade is a Greek 
deity, then. Very well, a statue in the 
open air is a Greek deity; a statue in 
almost any place is a Greek deity. The 
only thing that prevents our taking the 
statues in Central Park, or in the vari- 
ous “circles” of Washington, for Greek 
deities is, perhaps, that they are not 
chryselephantine! It is probably some 
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dulness of comprehension that debars us 
from realizing the truth, that the figure, 
alleged to be George Washington, on the 
steps of the Sub-Treasury in Wall 
Street, is really Jupiter Tonans; or per- 
haps Augustus Cesar. 

What insufferable nonsense! But it 
ceases to be nonsense, and becomes a 
sheer insult to the intelligence, when we 
are requested to believe that Lincoln 
would not have taken the stand he did 
on the slave issue had he been subjected 
to compulsory Greek. This is a pretty 
comprehensive insult, for it is directed 
not alone at us, but at Abraham Lincoln. 
Think what it means:. that he—wise, 
patient, suffering soul, seeker thru all 
his days for learning and great example, 
shrewd disentangler of truth from soph- 
istry—would had he in his youth’ been 
brought into the high company of the 
great poets and reasoners from whom 
flow the undiminished rivers that still 
refresh our thirsty minds and hearts, 
have been deluded into following the 
paths of cruelty and oppression. And 
you, who think this of him, think you 
are fit to counsel us! You would have us, 
we take it, believe that among those who 
so nobly gave the last full measure of 
devotion, were none who were taught the 
humanities. You would persuade us to 
ignore all the long centuries of man’s 
slow growth, his struggle upward toward 
perfection; to set aside, as of no worth, 
all his experience of the need to follow 
in known and proven paths if his foot- 
steps shall lead him to any sure result. 
You would have us substitute chaos, ig- 
norance, lawlessness, and a carnival of 
eccentricity, for decency and order. 

You say that this design is alien. We 
reply that its origin is the common heri- 
tage of civilization, of which we will not 
be despoiled. 

You say that as it is Greek, so is it 
dead. We reply that great art never dies. 
Tout passe; l’art robuste 
Seul a l’éternité; 

Le buste 
Survit a la cité. 


Et la médaille austére, 

= trouve un laboureur, 
us terre, 

Révéle un empereur. 


New York City. 














Solving the Negro Problem in Detail 


How One Colored Man Made His Way to the Front 
By Booker T. Washington, A.M., LL.D. 


Searcely a week or a month goes by 
that I do not find on my desk a letter, a 
pamphlet or a book in which some one 
has tried to formulate a solution of the 
race problem. Many of these letters and 
pamphlets contain valuable suggestions, 
and, so far as I am able to do so, I read 
them all, read them with interest and, 
I hope, with profit. 
As a rule, how- 


who does something new and better in 
his particular line than any other col- 
ored man has done before, is not only 
widening the opportunities of the race, 
but he is encouraging others to follow in 
his steps. What one man has done an- 

other may do. 
Recently I have run across two in- 
stances of Negro 





ever, it seems to 
me that these solu- 
tions have one 
common fault. 
They start out ap- 
parently with the 
notion that the 
Negro is a_ fixt 
quantity, always 
and everywhere 
the same, and then 
proceed as if the 
race problem, like 
a problem in 
arithmetic, could 
be solved once and 
for all by a mere 
process of reason- 
ing, once you had 
defined all the 
terms. 

The trouble in 
this case is that, 
like other human 
problems, the race 
problem is one in 
which the terms 
are not fixt and 
cannot, therefore, 
be brought into 
the shape of a hard and fast formula. 

For my own part I have long ago giv- 
en up the notion of solving the race 
problem wholesale. It seems to me rather 
that it can only be solved in detail. It is 
for this reason that I find myself inter- 
ested in the progress of the individual 
Negro quite as much as I am interested 
in the progress of the general average. 
The colored man who breaks a record, 








WATT TERRY 


Who, starting work with a capital of twelve cents, 
twelve years ago, now has a gross income of over 
five thousand dollars a month. 


progress which 
are interesting in 
this sense. One of 
them is that of an 
individual colored 
man in the North 
and the other that 
of a Negro com- 
munity in the 
South. 

During a recent 
visit to the west- 
ern part of Alaba- 
ma I passed thru 
a ‘little farming 
village known as 
Uniontown. This 
town, which has a 
population of only 
about 2000, is the 
center of a farm- 
ing district in 
which there is a 
population of 
about 50,000 white 
people and 220,000 
Negroes. U nion- 
town is the me- 
tropolis of this re- 
gion. On Saturday 
afternoon, when 
all the farmers from the country for 
twenty-five miles around have come into 
town to bring in their produce or secure 
their supplies, it is one of the most 
lively communities in the State. The re- 
mainder of the week, however, is corre- 
spondingly quiet. 

It was for this reason, perhaps, that 
Uniontown, which has the reputation 
with colored people of a town in which 
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Negroes do more business in proportion 
to their numbers than any other town in 
the South, is noted also as having the 
only wholesale grocery store conducted 
by Negroes in the United States. The 
advantage of conducting a wholesale 
grocery in Uniontown is that in that 
case it is possible to do business six days 
in the week, while a retail store is very 
largely confined to one, the Saturday 
market. About six years ago the firm of 
Eldrige Brothers, which had for a num- 
ber of years been doing. a retail business 
at Uniontown, began selling groceries in 
quantities to some of the smaller stores 
in the surrounding country. This gave 
the firm an opportunity, as I have said, 
to do business for six days in the week 
instead of one. The business, begun in a 
very small way, prospered. As yet the 
total amount of business done does not 
amount to more than $40,000 a year, but 
it is, as far as I can learn, growing 
steadily. The firm now keeps one travel- 
ing man on the road, and the wholesale 
business at the present time represents 
three-fourths of the trade of the firm. 
It has, in fact, grown to such an extent 
that Eldrige Brothers are now planning 
to give up their retail business alto- 
gether. 

I wish that I had time to tell in detail 
the whole story of the growth of this 
business, how step by step the father, 
who had been a slave, starting with a 
little shop in a side street, picking up 
here and there, and often by hard expe- 
rience, some knowledge of business 
methods, finally moved into the main 
street of the town; of how he sent his 
two sons away to school, one to a busi- 
ness college and the other to a medical 
school; of how upon their returning, one 
of the boys entered the business with 
his father and the other started a drug 
store in connection with his practice as 
a physician, and how finally these young 
men have won the respect of white as 
well as black people until they are now 
counted substantial citizens of Union- 
town. 

There are about thirty other Negro 
business men in Uniontown. In numbers, 
at any rate, Negroes represent nearly 
half of the business enterprises of the 
town. In every case they are natives 
either of the town itself or of the sur- 
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rounding counties, and in every case 
they have been assisted and encouraged 
by the white business men of the town. 
One of them, for example, a blacksmith, 
now runs the business in which he for- 
merly worked as an apprentice and help- 
er under a white man, who, when he left 
Uniontown to go to Birmingham, sold 
out his business to his Negro assistant 
on easy terms. I wish that I might de- 
scribe, also, the condition of some of the 
Negro farmers living in the neighbor- 
hood of Uniontown, many of them con- 
ducting large plantations of their own. 
I might add, also, that if the white peo- 
ple have assisted and encouraged the 
thrifty Negro members of the com- 
munity, it has not been merely a philan- 
thropic interest which led them to do 
this. Negroes have, as I have been in- 
formed, not less than $70,000 deposits 
in the three white banks of the town, 
and there has never been a lynching in 
that neighborhood. 

The other instance of Negro progress 
to which I have referred is that of Watt 
Terry, of Brockton, Mass. Watt Terry 
told his story at the last meeting of the 
Negro Business League in Chicago. Mr. 
Terry is a modest appearing young man, 
about thirty years of age. When he 
landed at Brockton some twelve years 
ago he had, according to his own story, 
a capital of just 12 cents. He found work 
at first as a coachman. After a time he 
obtained what he thought was a better 
position as janitor in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building. Some of 
the members of the association then suc- 
ceeded in getting him a position as a 
railway porter. 

“Somehow or other,” said Terry, “TI 
did not care for that sort of work and 
after a few months gave it up. I made 
up my mind that I would rather work at 
a trade and tried to get work in one of 
the shoe factories in Brockton. As I did 
not know the trade and there was a good 
deal of competition for the places open 
to apprentices it looked rather hopeless 


- at first. Finally, I got the foreman to say 


he would give me a chance, provided I 
was willing to work for two weeks with- 
out pay. I accepted that offer and made 
up my mind to make the most of those 
two weeks.” 

At the end of the two weeks Terry 
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had done so well that he was given a 
position in which he earned $7 a week. 
By sticking close to his job and making 
the most of his opportunities he was 
gradually promoted until he earned first 
$10, then $15, $18 and finally $25 a 
week. 

“I had some difficulties at first,” said 
Terry. “The other men did not like me 
at first and showed it. However, I stuck 
to the job, kept on smiling, and it was 
not long before I was on just as good 
terms with the men in the shop as I 
cared to be. As I did not have much 
opportunity to spend my money I found 
it easier to save.” 

When Terry reached the point where 
he was earning $25 a week his wife was 
earning $9 as matron in the Brockton 
railway station, and they both saved 
their money. Meanwhile Terry had be- 
gun to buy and sell real estate in a small 
way. One day he sold a house and Jot 
upon which he cleared as a commission 
$100. 

“That seemed to settle the question of 
my future,” said Mr. Terry. “I decided 
to go into the real estate business.” 

He added that at the present time his 
gross income from his houses was be- 
tween $6000 and $7000 per month. Alto- 
gether, including several store buildings 
and two apartment houses containing 
fifty-four, suites of rooms, Mr. Terry 
now owns 222 buildings in Brockton. 
One of these buildings is leased to the 
United States Government for the use 
of the post office; another is rented for a 
public library and reading room by the 
city. 

I should not, perhaps, have dared to 
make this statement if I had not con- 
firmed the truth of Mr. Terry’s state- 
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ment by independent inquiry. In a recent 
letter from Secretary White, of the 
Brockton Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, he says: “Some weeks ago I 
wrote you relative to our mutual friend 
(Watt Terry’s) business, but now I 
want to enclose a clipping from the tax 
list which you will see is positive evi- 
dence that the time the taxes were re- 
corded he was carrying well on to 
$300,000, and I know that his purchase 
of $120,000 occurred since that time. It 
is certainly a most wonderful develop- 
ment within a few years.” 

I ought to add that during all the time 
that Mr. Terry has been in Brockton he 
has been connected with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and not 
long ago he contributed $1000 toward 
the support of that institution. 

Many persons will, perhaps, feel that 
money which is acquired in this rapid 
way is likely to do the person who ob- 
tains it as much harm as it does good. 
I confess that it seems to me that the 
same: amount of money acquired more 
slowly would mean more in character to 
the man who gained it. On the whole, 
however, the Negro race has not reached 
the point where it has been troubled by 
the number of its millionaires. And if 
getting slowly and laboriously is a good 
discipline, the Negro has almost a sur- 
plus of that kind of blessing. I ought to 
add, also, in justice to Mr. Terry, that 
from all I can learn, his rapid rise has 
neither injured his character nor de- 
stroyed his good sense. I suspect that 
the effort to keep all those houses rented 
and the effort to pay interest on his 
mortgages has had a tendency to make 
him humble. 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


Chemists 


By Ralph M. Thomson 


Hate compounds with cunning craft, 
In his noisome beaker, 

An intolerable draft, 
Sickening to behold; 

And as souls the deeper drink 
They become the weaker, 


Until Time, from whom they shrink, 


Ceunts them with the old. 


Love distils in his retort— 
Love, who labors longer— 

Potions of the purer sort, 
For all hearts unstrung; 

And as famished mortals sip 
Do they grow the stronger, 

Until Age, of ashen lip, 
Comes, to find them young. 

Savannah, Ga. 
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SAS a CNIS NS La oes eee ea Se 


The Chinese Republic 


Unlike a hundred other authors of 
books on the Middle Kingdom, who have 
written of China’s intellectual awakening 
and educational progress, and who hold 
a high opinion of the leaders of the new 
republic, Mr. Bland, in Recent Events 
and Present Politics in China, says that 
the establishment of the new Government 
is a farce, and that Dr. Sun Yat-sen is 
a dreamer of dreams, a “blind leader of 
the blind.” 

Mr. Bland opposes the anti-opium 
movement; condemns the sympathy of 
the Anglo-Saxon for “the under-dog”; 
reproaches Americans for sending mis- 
sionaries to the East; calls the Chinese 
“stupid people’; denounces the sympa- 
thetic European and American press for 
giving moral support to the new Gov- 
ernment; and predicts for China more 
revolution, corruption, foreign interfer- 
ence, and partition. His book contains 
fourteen chapters, dealing with the 
causes of Chinese unrest, the passing of 
the Manchus, Young China, the policy of 
the Powers, and the opium question. It 
would have greater worth if the British 
author did not give so one-sided an ac- 
count of the Chinese revolution and the 
establishment of the republic. One cannot 
refrain from marveling at his finding 
“no bright spot in the process of the new 
republic, no self-sacrifice, no patriotism, 
no honesty, only nepotism, bribery, ex- 
tortion”—all more unbridled under the 
republic than under the monarchy. 

Tho the author of Recent Events must 
be accounted an authority in matters 
Chinese, we are reluctant to accept his 
assertion that the revolution was merely 
the accidental triumph of a set of poli- 
ticians, hot-headed students, and office- 
seekers. Such writers as Mr. Arthur 
Brown, Dr. C. W. Eliot and Dr. Mor- 





1Recent Events and Present Politics in China. By 
. J. O. P. Bland. Illustrated. $4. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 
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rison regard it, rather, as a triumph of 
patient, far-seeing organization. Nor can 
one accept the statement that “the lead- 
ers of the new Government regard the 
employment of Europeans in positidns of 
authority as a waste of money or a loss 
of face.” Dr. Morrison is at present act- 
ing as adviser to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, Professor Jenks has been offered a 
directing office in the Chinese Treasury, 
and other Europeans and Americans 0oc- 
cupy positions of authority in the Celes- 
tial Republic. 

Mr. Bland prophesies that “Young 
China will pass, the shadowy fabric of a 
restless dream. An inevitable reaction 
will restore the ancient ways, the vital 
Confucian morality and that enduring 
special structure whose apex is the 
Dragon Throne.” The English historian 
seems definitely to prefer the system of 
limited monarchy to that.of republican- 
ism, and believes the former to be the 
proper system fox» the Chinese, above all, 
because, he says, they do not understand 
representative government, and the great 
body of the people have had no voice in 
the election of their alleged representa- 
tives. In contrast with this view we have 
that of Professor Giles, who sees China 
as “a great democracy living in the 
greatest republic the world has ever 
seen.” And there is certainly evidence to 
show that the Chinese do manage their 
own affairs, and the affairs of their vil- 
lages, by the simple expedients of local 
self-government. With the aid of a local 
press, the formation and propagation of 
a public opinion is made possible. 

Mr. Bland calls Dr. Sun Yat Sen a born 
republican, describing him as “lacking 
historical consciousness, unredeemed by 
the European’s attitude.” Tho he admires 
the ex-President’s strong character, pic- 
turing him as “a man of sincerity, earn- 
estness and high enthusiasm for ideals,” 
he regards him as a visionary, like Dan- 
ton. Wu Ting Fang, formerly Minister to 
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vhe United States; T’ang Shao Yi, Dr. 
Sun’s first Premier, and Wen Tsung Yao 
are also the subjects of brief biograph- 
ical and character sketches. T’ang Shao 
Yi achieved republicanism, and Li Yuan 
Hung had republicanism thrust upon 
him, we read. 

Mr. Bland shows insight and knowl- 
edge in his discussion of the intellectual 
and political activities of the Cantonese 
party, due to its geographical position. 

According to him, the fundamental 
problem in the situation is over-popula- 
tion, since there is no outlet for the 
steadily growing surplus. The United 
States and other foreign lands exclude 
Chinese immigrants, while they’ send 
missionary doctors to check the death 
rate, which used to prevent over-popu- 
lation. Evidently Mr. Bland ignores the 
fact that thru the introduction of West- 
ern scientific farming, the food supply 
likewise will be increased. The author 
does not hesitate to condemn the Man- 
chus as parasites living in corruption 
and intrigue, who preserved their Dragon 
Throne by the constant diversion of hos- 
tile elements, and lost it because they 
were inefficient and ignorant and cor- 
rupt. And he blames the British Govern- 
ment for saving the Manchu dynasty by 
allowing Gordon and “his ever-victorious 
army” to crush the Tafping rebellion. 

In spite of the gloomy and awful fu- 
ture of China pictured by Mr. Bland, the 
new Government is progressing peace- 
fully and rapidly. Troops have been dis- 
banded to cultivate the soil; the provinces 
where the crops are very good have be- 
gun a regular remittance of revenues to 
the central government. Evidently the 
book was written during the Revolution, 
for now that the republic has been 
peaceably maintained for over a year 
its pessimistic view cannot be justified. 

The American Spirit 

“The American spirit in literature is a 
myth,” writes Mr. Macy, who publishes 
a series of papers on our more distin- 
guished men of letters, from Irving and 
Cooper to Lanier and James;! “like 
American valor in war, which is precisely 
like the valor of Italians and Japanese.” 
Dickens, who writes of London, “influ- 

1The Spirit of American Literature. By John Al- 


bert Macy. Pp. ix, 347. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50. 
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ences Bret Harte, who writes of Califor- 
nia, and Bret Harte influences Kipling, 
who writes of India. Each is intensely 
local in subject matter.” Yet California 
did not “produce” Bret Harte, is the con- 
tention; the story-teller rather created a 
certain kind of California; “and Indian 
gentlemen, Caucasian and Hindoo, tell us 
that Kipling invented an army and an 
empire unknown to geographers and war 
offices.” Does Mr. Macy believe, with 
Vivian in Oscar Wilde’s essay, The Decay 


of Lying, that “Life imitates Art far 


more than Art imitates Life,” that “Life 
is the mirror, Art the reality?” 

However that may be, this would-be 
revolutionary has written a book provo- 
cative of thought and of contradiction. 
True, its occasional slanginess is the least 
of its defects; its jerky lack of grace or 
style, in discussing style, is more grave. 
“The American literary artist has writ- 
ten about everything under the sun,” he 
says, “except what matters most in his 
own life.” Our literature is, from his 
conning-tower, seen to be “idealistic, 
sweet, delicate, nicely finished”; so that 
one may infer that the essayist finds 
American life to be, per contra, material- 
istic, sour, coarse, and—this much we 
grant—unfinished. “There is little of it 
—i. e., of American literature—which 
might not have appeared in the Youth’s 
Companion. The notable exceptions are 
our most stalwart men of genius—Thor- 
eau, Whitman, and Mark Twain.” 

One resists the inclination to protest 
at Thoreau’s inclusion here, for that is 
what Mr. Macy wants us to do. We are, 
however, glad to note that he does not 
altogether despair of the republic. Tho 
Poe, Hawthorne, Howells, James, Ald- 
rich, and Bret Harte (“admirable in 
manner’) are “thin in substance, not of 
large vitality,” a contemporary literature 
that includes, among the books published 
in a single year, Mr. Wharton’s Ethan 
Frome and Theodore Dreiser’s Jennie 
Gerhardt, reassures him. And most prop- 


-erly. We all lack perspective: and Mr. 


Macy is one of us. Yet in devoting our- 
selves to the introductory chapter in 
which Mr. Macy generalizes about Amer- 
ican literature, instead of studying the 
uneven, rather unmethodical chapters in 
which he takes up our greater names, 
one by one, we are scarcely fair to the 
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writer. He is much better in his individ- 
ual appreciations. But why, then, has he 
given his book the misleading title, The 
Spirit of American Literature? 


Children of Toil 


It appears from the book of Thomas 
Robinson Dawley, Jr., The Child That 
Toileth Not (New York: Gracia Publish- 
ing Company, 115 Nassau street), that there 
are “interests” and “interests” connected 
with the exploitation of the cotton industry 
of the South, and those that are most repre- 
hensible are to be found where we should 
look for them last. Mr. Dawley was ap- 
pointed a special field agent of the Bureau 
of Labor to assist in the work of investiga- 
tion into the conditions of labor in the 
Southern cotton mills, undertaken by the 
Commissicner of Labor in accordance with 
an act of Congress in 1907. After some 
service rendered in both field and office 
positions, Mr. Dawley was discharged, be- 
cause, he alleges, he was not able to,make 
his findings agree with predetermined re- 
sults inimical to the cotton manufacturers 
and justifying the complaints and accusa- 
tions of certain social workers and general 
busybodies who are the real “interests” be- 
hind such investigations. Hence Mr. Dawley 
appeals to the public with his facts, which 
he declares have been purposely suppressed 
in the Government reports. 

These “facts” are not very convincing. 
To be sure, the author gives many observa- 
tions of the life of the people made on his 
tours of investigation, but there is no sys- 
tematic presentation and no evidence of a 
desire to let the facts speak for themselves. 
Everything brought forward points but one 
way. The book is largely a panegyric on 
the beneficence of the cotton mill as a civil- 


izing agent. Far ahead of strictly educa- 


tional methods or any other means yet 
tried in the South for building up the man- 
hood, self-reliance and efficiency of the 
people is this simple, benevolent, profit- 
paying cotton mill. Mr. Dawley’s reiterated 
message to the millionaire who would be- 
come a benefactor of the South is direct 
and unequivocal: “Build and equip cotton 
mills.” The “investigator” does not seem to 
have found a single fact or condition that 
could not be construed as ideal or at least 
favorable, and all other efforts for social 
betterment in the mill communities are 
viewed as filthy rags in comparison with 
the achievements of the mill and its attach- 
ments. The author discovers that even the 
laws made with kindly intent to protect 
women and children in this industry have 
in most cases worked evil. It would be bet- 
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ter, we are led to believe, to leave the whole 
matter to the wisdom of the beneficent mill 
owners, who, in spite of legal obstacles, are 
yet working wonders for the uplift of their 
country. That Mr. Dawley can see an en- 
couraging aspect to almost any situation 
may be demonstrated from his description 
of a community notorious for its ignorance, 
criminality, poverty, shiftlessness and 
“moonshining,” and his declaration that 
the manner of life there was similar to 
what he had known in his earlier days in 
New England. 

Mr. Dawley’s book is interesting, but 
does not command confidence in many 
respects. When due allowance has been 
made for the author’s eccentricities and 
misinterpretations, however, two significant 
facts will be brought home to the reader 
with telling effect: the sections of the South 
described are in dire need of industrial and 
agricultural education, and the entire ab- 
sence of physical employment does not 
leave a child in the best situation to absorb 
elementary instruction. The emphasis on 
these facts is unmistakable, and it is worth 
having. 


How Old Is Man? 


Prof. George Frederick Wright, of Ober- 
lin College, is both a geologist and a theo- 
logian, and is editor of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra. His special department as a scien- 
tist is surface geology, and he has writ- 
ten much in this department on American 
and Asiatic conditions. As a theologian, he 
is known as a conservative expander of the 
accounts of the Creation and the Deluge as 
told in Genesis. As a scientist, he is con- 
servative; as a theologian, is liberal; at 
least, not one of the extreme conservatives. 
For example, in his new book, The Origin 
and Antiquity of Man, published by the 
Bibliotheca Sacra Co., Oberlin, Ohio ($2), 
he will not have it that the world is but six 
thousand years old, nor yet that man was 
created four thousand years B. C. Indeed, 
he admits that the Genesis dates are not 
to be followed and that Egypt and Baby- 
lonia had civilized inhabitants four or five 
thousand years B. C. He connects the 
Deluge with the breaking up of the Glacial 
Period, and has given great study to the 
arguments from erosions, etc., which make 
the Glacial Period quite late. The present 
volume gathers all this evidence and pre- 
sents it as strongly as it can be put and in 
full detail. 

While we cannot unqualifiedly accept the 
writer’s idea that the Deluge of Genesis 
is to be explained by the glacial floods, we 
note that Professor Wright does not in this 
volume assert but rather implies the iden- 
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tification; for he admits that man began 
to appear earlier and that the glacial floods 
must have destroyed multitudes of men 
whose flints are found in the drift. Such 
an argument as is here presented must be 
considered seriously; and certainly for the 
last decade or two the tendency has been to 
reduce the antiquity of man, and, indeed, 
of geologic history. But it must be remem- 
bered that the effort to reconcile Science 
with Scripture rests on a narrow theory of 
inspiration. 


English Society in Transition 


E. S. Roscoe’s description of The English 
Scene in the Eighteenth Century (Put- 
nam, $2.75) represents an endeavor to 
treat the subject broadly, without failing 
to offer enough concrete facts and exam- 
ples to command interest and some degree 
of authority. The transitional century of- 
fers the social historian a fascinating field, 
and the chapters on London, Liverpool and 
Bath; the aristocratic, literary, industrial 
and mercantile societies; such types as the 
woman of letters, the naval officer, the 
country clergyman and the rural laborer, 
are full of soberly interesting generaliza- 
tion and circumstance. We consider the ex- 
planation of eighteenth century morality— 
that essential coarseness of the times, with- 
out prejudice to the spirit of liberty or the 
love of free play, but related to one or both 
of these—one of the best passages in Mr. 
Roscoe’s book. The representation of the 
century en bloc, without much attention to 
the fact that the dates 1701 and 1799 mark 
very different periods, is occasionally 
bothersome; as where we read of the monot- 
ony of women’s lives, “as yet unstirred by 
novels.” 

The high importance of that relatively 
small body, the British nobility, is, on the 
whole, justly estimated, and the point is 
well made that the aristocracy as a class 
“had no dislike of the people,” as it had in 
France, and was not “a combination of 
small autocrats and high officials.” These 
English aristocrats were notable art col- 
lectors; like our nabobs of today, however, 
they were shoppers rather than Mezcenases, 
and their collections of Dutch and Italian 
canvases, which they purchased on the 
Grand Tour or secured thru Continental 
agents, had little or no effect upon the 
taste of their contemporaries. Affluent rep- 
resentatives of the middle class, who 
traveled less and had smaller houses, were 
the better patrons. They it was who pur- 
chased “small portraits and homely land- 
scapes by English artists.” 

Mr. Roscoe’s book is well illustrated. We 
wish, however, that he had given under 
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each reproduction of a print or painting 
the artist’s name and other details of its 
provenance. This would have doubled the 
interest of his well chosen illustrations. 


Woodrow Wilson, Idealist 


A baccalaureate address by the Presi- 
dent, delivered during his service as presi- 
dent of Princeton University, is issued in 
a new edition by T. Y. Crowell & Co. under 
the title, The Free Life (50 cents). This 
lay sermon is informed thruout with the 
spirit of idealism, and lends itself to quota- 
tion. “Learning,” says Mr. Wilson, “is 
knowledge purged of all that is untested 
and ephemeral. It is neither the rumor of 
the street nor the talk of the shop nor the 
conjecture of the salon. It has been purified 
and sifted in quiet rooms to which passing 
fashions of thought do not penetrate. It has 
passed thru mind after mind like water 
thru the untainted depths of the earth, and 
springs to the places of its revelation, not 
a thing of the surface, but a thing from 
withir’ where the sources of thought lie. 
Men come and go, but these things abide.” 

“And so the fountains of learning be- 
come the fountains of perpetual youth.” 
Mr. Wilson himself is the exemplification 
of his principle that there is a stream of 
continuity in life and thought, for he ex- 
presses in the fashion of the twentieth cen- 
tury the religious faith and stern high seri- 
ousness of his forbears. He writes: 


Our true wisdom is in our ideals. Practical judg- 
ments shift from age to age, but principles abide; 
and more stable even than principles are the motives 
which simplify and ennoble life. That, I suppose, is 
why the image of Christ has grown, not less, but 
more distinct in the consciousness of the race since 
the tragic day in which He died upon the cross. . . 
He is the only permanent person of history, the only 
being who was of no age because He was of all, the 
only complete and unalterable epitome of what man 
is and what man would be, a creature of two worlds. 


Literary Notes 


Dr. Robert Francis Scharff’s Distribution 
and Origin of Life in America (pp. xvi, 
497; $3) is issued by the Macmillan Com- 
pany: a scholarly work well illustrated with 
charts. 


Houghton Mifflin Company issues a new 
edition of the authoritative guide to Auction 
of Today, by Milton C. Work (pp. xxi, 289; 
$1.25). Another textbook in the same field 
is E. V. Shepard’s Scientific Auction Bridge, 
published by Harper (pp. 241, $1). 


Louis D. Brandeis contributes the intro- 
duction to Frank B. Gilbreth’s Primer of 
Scientific Management (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, $1): a condensed state- 
ment of principles formulated as questions 
and answers. 
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We recently announced that the publica- 
- tions of the Cambridge University Press 
had been taken over by the University of 
Chicago, but this is true only of a list of 
periodicals. Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons re- 
main the American representatives of the 
Press, ahd have local control of the whole 
series of the Cambridge publications, aggre- 
gating some five thousand volumes. 


Whether or not the public is tired of 
Mr. Phillpotts’ Dartmoor there is no evi- 
dence that Mr. Phillpotts is tired of it. A 
New York newspaper has absurdly called 
him the Balzac of that province, and in 
one respect—longwindedness—he justifies 
the title in The Forest on the Hill. (Lane, 
$1.30.) High tho the novelist’s reputation is 
as a prosateur, good as his yokel dialog is, 
one almost wonders if his style is not too 
labored. Is it that too much or too little 
labor goes into the evolution of his fine 
nature descriptions? 


Eden Phillpotts is at least a most serious 
minded novelist: both in his imaginings and 
in his art. When all is said, he is one of the 
few Englishmen worth hearing out. In an- 
other recent novel, The Lovers (Rand, Mc- 
Nally, $1.35), he returns to the theme of 
an earlier story, The American Prisoner. 
Here at least is stirring romance, the scene 
being laid in the Dartmoor prison a hun- 
dred years ago. There is dash and fire to 
the adventure for freedom which makes 
The Lovers good reading. 


Madame Judith, one of the clever Jewish 
actresses who made Paris sprightly under 
the Second Empire, and before, makes a 
diverting thing of the volume which she 
names My Autobiography (Putnam, $3.50.) 
How much that is due to her, how much to 
the “editor,” M. Paul G’Sell, who “edited” 
Rodin’s interesting conversations on [Art 
(lately translated), is another question. 
The anecdotes of Rachel and other tragedy- 
queens, the accounts of Hugo, Musset, Sand, 
and other poets, furnish no small part of 
the light entertainment. The work of trans- 
lation has been capably executed by Mrs. 
Arthur Bell. 


Dr. Henry K. Carroll’s Religious Forces 
of the United States appears in a new 
edition. .The first edition was of much value, 
based on the Religious Census of i890, of 
which he had charge. The present volume 
gives desirable information as to the his- 
tory and standing of our religious denomi- 
nations, including in the tables results of 
the Census of 1906, and further reports 
from denominational year-books. So far as 
the volume fails it will be in not incorpo- 
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rating the later results into the chapters 
which describe the several denominations, 
when we find tables not agreeing with the 
figures in the statistics of the Appendix. 
(Scribner, $2.) 


The use of art museums In vitalizing in- 
struction in history, literature, and other 
humanistic studies has been too -little un- 
derstood in theory, and almost wholly neg- 
lected in practice. The four lectures, now 
publisht, given in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art last spring, on the relation of 
Art Museums and Schools (Scribner, $1), 
are well adapted to arouse more interest in 
this important subject. Teachers working 
in the vicinity of such great collections as 
those in the Metropolitan will find that 
they have extraordinary opportunities of 
enriching their instruction and encourag- 
ing nigher artistic ideals if they but seek 
the leadership of such competent guides as 
these lecturers: G. Stanley Hall, Kenyon 
Cox, Stockton Axson, and Prof. Tonks. 


Constantly increasing interest in folk 
songs justifies a collection of Folk Songs of 
Eastern Europe, publisht by the Oliver Dit- 
son Company ($1.25). Wisely the piano 
arrangement of these songs is of the sim- 
ple, unostentatious character suited to folk 
music. Less to be commended is the editor’s 
scheme of substituting English verses— 
which he considers appropriate to the mu- 
sic—in place of original texts and transla- 
tions. It is a dangerous prerogative: one 
would be sorry to see ’Way Down Upon the 
Suwanee River, or Comin’ Thro’ the Rye, 
or Sur le Pont d’Avignon treated in that 
way. But the volume is valuable in open- 
ing the way to such inaccessible fields as 
Croatian, Herzegovinian, Lithuanian, and 
Finnish folk music. 


In Forty Songs, by Tchaikovsky, a wel- 
come addition to the Musicians’ Library has 
been made (Ditson: paper, $1.50; cloth, 
$2.50). One cannot help wondering, how- 
ever, whether a somewhat thinner volume 
would not have meant a higher average of 
worth. In making a selection of songs from 
Schumann, Schubert or Franz, the problem 
is how to keep it within bounds; with 
Tchaikovsky the difficulty is to find enough 
really great songs for a volume. At any 
rate, all the best ones are here. Their emo- 
tions range from the tragic intensity of 
Goethe’s Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt fo 
the mellifluence of Déception and the airy 
grace of The Cuckoo. The publishers are to 
be thanked for finding English words which 
escape the too common inanity of song 
translations. The introduction, by James 
Huneker, is one of his penetrating studies 
of comparative music. 
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It is, very properly, the reference libra- 
rian of Princeton University, Mr. Harry 
Clemons, who compiles An Essay Toward 2 
Bibliography of the Published Writings and 
Addresses of Woodrow Wilson, 1875-1910 
(50 cents). Space is left on alternate pages 
for notes and additions. 


Miss Jimmy is one of “the desirable citi- 
zens.” She is a paragon of physical endur- 
ance, fortitude, devotion, good humor and 
self-sacrifice. She is almost “too good to be 
true.” But Laura E. Richards’s book about 
her is a relief from the “problem novel,” 
and crass realism. It is sane, sweet and 
wholesome (Dana, Estes & Co., $1). 


We suggest to the teaching bodies of 


schools and colleges that are planning a. 


course of study in sex hygiene and morals 
that they write to Reed College, Portland, 
Ore., for a copy of its syllabus of such a 
course. It is not only full, but it has the 
further merit of adopting the growing hab- 
it of using a measure of simplified spelling. 


Irvin S. Cobb has drawn a portrait of 
Judge Priest in his collected stories, called 
Back Home (Doran, $1.25), which ‘is lov- 
ing and faithful to a vanishing type of 
Southern gentleman. Mr. Cobb’s “Back 
Home” is in the State of Kentucky, and he 
tells the stories of his blue grass land with 
humor and genuine feeling for the human 
and homely characteristics of a passing 
generation. 


Poor Dear Margaret Kirby is one of the 
eighteen short stories that go to make up 
a volume with the same name by Kathleen 
Norris (Macmillan, $1.30). The stories are 
all good, some of them of such merit as to 
warrant a more emphatic adjective. Indeed, 
we do not know what book of short stories 
we would feel like naming as better, if a 
friend asked for a book to help relieve the 
tedium of a journey. 


A recent issue of The Journal of Race 
Development (Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass.; 50 cents) is chiefly devoted to China 
and contains a number of valuable papers. 
Ex-President Eliot writes on “The Means 
of Unifying China,” Professor Hart on 
“The: New Holy Alliance for China,” and 
Dr. Wang on the relations with the United 
States. Major Seaman pleads for the recog- 
nition of the Chinese Republic. 


Pierre Loti has written a book entitled 
Agonizing Turkey—la Turquie agonisante 
(Paris: Calmann-Lévy)—and the literary 
editor of the Temps recalls the fact that 
the writer has defended the conquered in 
other wars: Spaniards and Boers alike. 
Also Loti declared, long ago, that he has a 
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Turkish soul (or is it an Arab soul?) and 
one may also see in his defense of the Mus- 
sulman a tender recollection of his fond- 
ness for Aziyadé. Moreover, he has especi- 
ally loved Constantinople as an exotic capi- 
tal offering a change of scene without too 
long a voyage out of his own Occident. Just 
as one of his literary forbears loved a soli- 
tude &@ deux, so has Loti loved an East ac- 
cessible by the Oriental express—wittout 
changing cars. 


This author, who has praised Turkey as 
“the last refuge of calm, respect, sobriety, 
silence, and prayer,” and Stamboul as “a 
sacred domain of history, art, and poesy,” 
has also sung the praises of one of the Bal- 
kan states, or, rather, its ruler; the Queen 
of Rumania. The Macmillan Company pub- 
lishes this paen in honor of Carmen Sylva 
in a volume which includes several other 
sketches: impressions of Snake Charmers, 
Japanese Women, Constantinople in 1890, 
etc. (Pp. 214, $1.) Mr. Fred Rothwell has 
done the translation, and done it tolerably. 


‘ Patriots is one of the plays of the Abbey 
Theater, Dublin, being the work of the 
stage manager, Mr. Lennox Robinson. This 
piece, a tragi-comedy in three acts, had its 
first performance in New York on the 
evening of February 11, and has been pub- 
lisht in Boston by John W. Luce & Co. (75 
cents.) The theme is the return of an Irish 
revolutionist from prison, after eighteen 
years’ incarceration, and his failure to fit 
into the new Ireland, which he finds con- 
cerned with problems of material pros- 
perity; the study of Gaelic and indulgence 
in many meetings and lectures being its 
only reminders of the old national spirit to 
which he has sacrificed his all. The scene 
is an Irish country town, and the dramatist 
succeeds in providing his players with a 
number of portraits to vivify, and a plenty 
of humor and satire and pathos. 


Another Irish play comes to us from the 
same publisher and is listed at the same 
price: The Drone, by Rutherford Mayne. 
This is, we believe, a North of Ireland 
product; fits scene being County Down, 
and not Synge’s wet West Coast. The play 
was acted in New York not long ago by 
another company than that of Dublin’s 
Abbey Theater. The central figure here is 
a lazy and rather sympathetic incompetent, 
who for a good many vears has posed as an 
inventive genius and thereby escaped doing 
his share of the world’s work. There is less 
action than some of us would exact of act- 
ing plays, but the characterization is equal 
to that of the minor plays that have come 
out of the Green Island. 
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Pebbles 


“Mrs. —— celebrated her one hundredth 
birthday yesterday. She was visited by her 


twin sister, age ninety-five.”—South Wales 
Echo. , 


The absence of the third member of the 
triplet, an old lady of eighty-two, was 
much regretted.—Punch. 


“Here’s where I deliver the goods,” re- 
marked the skipper as he unloaded a cargo 
of missionaries on the coast of Africa.— 
Columbia Jester. 


“T’ll make a clean breast of this whole 
fowl . affair,” muttered the chef as he 
scraped the last vestiges from off the dia- 
phragm of yesterday noon’s roast duck.— 
Gargoyle. 

At the International Art Show 
THE MATISSES. 


Each one of them reveals a master’s hand. 
What technique! And what color! And— 
And? And? 
PICABIA’S “PROCESSION, SEVILLE.” 
Of fair Seville’s towers 
I gained a faint impression, 
But still am several hours 
In rear of that “procession.” 
BUST OF MLLE. POGANY, BY BRANCUSI. 
Art is itself embodied in each curve! 
The sculptor chisels life down to its core. 
We know he’s found the germ, for we ob- 
serve 
That it is but an egg and nothing more. 


“NUDE LADY DESCENDING STAIRCASE.” 
O lady fair, 
As down the stair 
You trip, your air 
Enthralls me being! 
Ah, could you wiss 
The sense of mys- 
Tery, the bliss 
With which I’m seeing! 


The face unguessed, 
The form repressed, 
And all the rest 
Unseen, I’m chanting. 
Each curlicue 

And whirl of you, 

Each splotch and hue 
But leaves me panting. 


A tear unbid 

From ’neath each lid 

Has downward slid. 

Ah, depth of woe! You 

Upon the street 

Suppose I meet; 

I cannot greet 

You. I won’t know you! 
—Maurice Morris in New York Sun. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


From The Qndependent, March 26, 1863 
THE WAR 


In General.—Preparations advance rap- 
idly everywhere, and against Port Hudson 
and Vicksburg troops and fleets advance 
slowly. The rebels are certainly experienc- 
ing the great distress in consequence of the 
war, the navy continues to catch prizes, and 
there is‘a perceptible lack of hope in the 
tone of rebel newspapers. Reports also 
reach Washington of purchases by leading 
rebels of exchange on Europe and of North- 
ern funds, as if they were getting ready to 
desert a sinking ship. And it is also vari- 
ously indicated that it is not beyond their 
expectations to be driven out of Richmond; 
which would surely destroy the morale and 
confidence of the whole rebel rank and file, 
both civil and military. From day to day, 
and almost from hour to hour, the most im- 
portant news may reach us. 

The Advance on Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson.—On March 16, the water seems to 
have been let into Lake Providence, and it 
now remains to be seen whether this cut 
will admit our fleets, as has been hoped. If 
it does, it affords an easy road to pass 
Vicksburg, eut off the rebel supplies via Red 
River, and get into the rear of Port Hudson. 

But even if the Lake Providence cut fails, 
the report is apparently quite to be be- 
lieved that Admiral Farragut with his 
whole fleet has passed the Port Hudson bat- 
teries on the night of March 14, losing only 
the frigate Mississippi, which ran aground 
and had to be burned. This maneuver places 
our fleet in a much better attitude to co- 
operate with Gen. Banks, and at the same 
time cuts off the Red River rebel supply 
road with a gate too strong to be forced 
open. This gives one more twist to the rope 
round the throat of the rebellion. General 
Banks is operating against Port Hudson 
by land, and was reported at the date of 
Farragut’s passage within five miles of the 
rebel works. 

The Conscription.—Preliminaries toward 
operations under the conscription law have 
been commenced. Col. J. B. Fry, formerly 
on Rosecrans’ staff, and since Assistant Ad- 
jutant General of the U. S. Army, has. been 
appointed Provost-Marshal-General of the 
United States under the act. 

It is said that Copperheads in various 
parts of the country are organizing and 
arming to resist the act, and so apparent 
have such operations become in Ohio and 
Indiana, that the military authority at Cin- 
cinnati and Indianapolis has forbidden the 
sale of arms except under precautionary 
regulations. 
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Vitality of Stored Seeds 


The old stories of seeds from which plants 
have been grown after hundreds of years 
of storage are now generally discredited. 
It used to be asserted that a variety of 
wheat, known as mummy wheat, began in a 
few stalks raised from ‘seed found in the 
hand of an Egyptian mummy. Something of 
the sort seems to have been done, but there 
is much doubt whether the original grains 
were as old as the hand that held them, for 
the rascally Arabs along the Nile are not 
above trickery. Whatever may have been 
the truth, the announced results of experi- 
ments long conducted by the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of Great Britain show that 
there has been error somewhere in the 
legends. 

It was proposed to test, thru as long a 
period as the matter required, the length of 
time in which carefully protected seeds of 
grains and fodder plants would preserve 
their power of germination when offered 
favorable conditions. Samples of forty-three 
kinds of farm seeds were procured in 1895, 
and have been since stored in paper bags 
kept in close, dry cabinet drawers. Tests in- 
dicated that the germinating power of bar- 
ley and wheat was little affected during 
the first five years, but decreased rapidly 
until the tenth year, when no live seeds re- 
mained. Five years later white oats showed 
no life, but black oats germinated for fifteen 
years, owing, it is thought, to the adher- 
ence of the glumes. In the case of grasses, 
all the samples died between the eighth and 
thirteenth years. The various kinds differed 
somewhat, timothy proving strongest on the 
whole; but grass seeds showed great indi- 
vidual difference, some samples of each kind 
losing germinating power long before the 
others, altho apparently just as perfect and 
vigorous. The clovers showed a slight loss 
of vitality during the first three or four 
years, a rapid loss for about four years 
more, and finally the gradual loss of the 
last 10 per cent during the following three 
or four years. The hardiest seeds of alfalfa 
lasted nearly fourteen years. Of the vege- 
tables, most kinds lost vitality rapidly, and 
none of their seeds responded to cultivation 
after the eleventh year. 

One rather curious bit of by-knowledge 
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was learned during the course of the ex- 
periments, namely, the “living embryos 
transferred to the food-store of dead seeds 
utilize it freely, and that the store of food 
retains all its properties for years after the 
seed is dead.” 


Insurance Against Unemployment in 
England 


Judging by the English newspapers 
there has been a remarkable change of sen- 
timent among British working people since 
January 15, when the Insurance Act of 
1911 came into full working. On July 18, 
1912, the weekly payments under the law 
became compulsory, and for six months 
about 14,000,000 men and women were 
called upon each week for their contribu- 
tions, while as yet no benefits were avail- 
able. By January 15, a sufficient fund had 
been accumulated, and both sick and un- 
employment benefits began to be paid out 
to the insured workers. During the six 
months of all outgo and no income, the 
Conservatives had made much political cap- 
ital out of the discontent of many of the 
working people with the act. It is now ac- 
knowledged even by the Conservative news- 
papers that no popularity can be gained 
from attacks on the ‘principle of national 
insurance, and little is likely to be heard 
of the unpopularity of the Lloyd George 
Insurance Act. The unemployment section 
of the act is admittedly experimental. It 
covers only a few selected trades—ship- 
building, building and construction trades, 
engineering, iron-founding, and the con- 
struction of vehicles. These trades employ 
about two and a quarter million people, of 
whom only 10,000 are women and about 
100,000 boys under eighteen. When the fig- 
ures for February were available, about 2.2 
per cent of these insured workers were in 
receipt of unemployment benefits—a small- 
er percentage than were unemployed in the 
same trades in February, 1912. The con- 
tributions to unemployment insurance in 
the trades that come under its operation 
are 5 cents each from the employer and 
workman, to which the Government adds 
31-83 cents, making 131-3 cents per week 
as payment into the fund. The benefit dur- 
ing unemployment averages $1.70 a week 
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up to a maximum of fifteen weeks in any 
one year. The payment seems small for the 
head of a family, but it is expected that 
the certainty of receiving even this much 
will be an incentive to further thrift, and 
will certainly be no temptation to unen- 
forced idleness. 


The Harvard Idea in Politics 


There are Harvards and Harvards. There 
is the big Harvard up Boston-way and a 
little Harvard out on the Nebraska prairies. 
The Nebraska namesake has evolved the 
biggest idea that appeared in the politics 
of the recent Presidential campaign. The 
ambitious little city of the West has devised 
a way to lessen campaign expenses, and to 
elevate political campaigning to a plane of 
decency, intelligent discussion and effective 
consideration by the community of current 
political issues. 

Harvard, Neb., population 1200, 200 miles 
west of Omaha, has two railroads and the 
usual appurtenances of a small prairie trad- 
ing center. Like thousands of railroad towns, 
Harvard just grew up, Topsy-like, with no 
thought or concern about community looks, 
community obligations or community oppor- 
tunities. Without great riches and without 
poverty, the Nebraska Harvard, like its 
New England namesake, was satisfied with 
itself. But now it has decided, while existing 
as a trade center, to get acquainted with 
itself as a community; to ask itself what 
community duty commands. Too small 
to break up into the congenial groups of a 
big city, a village must either fall out and 
fight, or fall in and pull together. Harvard 
has tried both social programs. Many small 
towns have commercial clubs. The trouble 
with commercial clubs is the name and the 
membership. The social vision of business 
men is very prone to be limited and blurred 
by the dollar sign. The death rate of clubs 
so limited is and ought to be very high. 
After a due season of mourning for the 
death of the Harvard Commercial Club, 
the Harvard Community Club was formed, 
with a community basis of membership and 
a program broadened to a humanitarian 
vision. The membership consists of mer- 
chants, professional men, and, in fact, of 
all men with a social conscience and a will 
and willingness to do team work.. Neigh- 
boring farmers are members, because prog- 
ress in transportation and transmission of 
intelligence has made corporation limits 
meaningless. The new community unit made 
possible by telephones, rural delivery, good 
roads and autos knows no town bound- 
aries. The community unit today is more 
nearly a county with a trading, educational 
and religious center. This county communi- 
ty is composed of all who trade, educate or 
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worship at such a center. This is the 
strongest argument for county option and 
county community control. 

The recent Presidential campaign gave 
the new Harvard Community Club a 
chance to show its mettle and to demon- 
strate its mission and right to be. The club 
decided that the community ought .o hear 
the big issues of the hour ‘discussed by the 
big men of the three big parties. This de- 
termined them to hold a tri-partisan com- 
munity political revival. A large tent was 
secured, seated camp meeting style, pro- 
vided with platform and piano, and pa- 
triotically decorated. Community talent 
was asked to furnish appropriate music. 
The community’s advertising spaces were 
covered with quarter-sheet bills, printed in 
brilliant colors, announcing a tri-partisan 
political revival. 

The revival was held during the after- 
noons and evenings of October 1 and 2. 
The tent was crowded. The community en- 
thusiasm rose to the highest pitch. In the 
two days eleven political addresses were 
given. Among the speakers were the candi- 
dates for Governor, for the United States 
Senate and for Congress. The whole com- 
munity was there three hours of after- 
noons and three of nights. It was not a 
joint debate, but a joint presentation by 
men of State and national reputation of 
the State and national political issues. The 
community, sitting as a jury, heard the 
arguments of the attorneys. The audience, 
made up of voters, of women who fully ex- 
pect to vote soon and are fully qualified to 
vote now, and of the young folks, listened, 
laughed, cheered -and poked one another 
over especially good hits. After eleven 
hours’ argument, the community as a jury 
retired, and returned a sealed verdict on 
November 5th. There was no more cam- 
paigning in that community, no one-sided 
partisan rallies. The Community Club bore 
all local expenses. Candidates and speakers 
had only their hotel and traveling expenses 
to bear. 

The Harvard Community Club, having 
demonstrated its ability to do big things in 
a big way, has gone about doing bigger and 
better things. Plans have been prepared to 
build a community ¢lub house to provide 
rest rooms for women and children; to be, 
in fact, the community’s front parlor and 
retiring room. When a community dis- 
covers that its reason to exist is not only 
to make money, but to live, there is hope 
that humanity’s vested rights will be 
respected and developed. The Harvard 
Community Club is a delightful oasis in 
the American political and social desert— 
a vivifying example of community gump- 
tion.—GerorcGe L. McNutt. 
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Dogs in the Hospital Corps 

The Red Cross dog bids fair to be a con- 
spicuous feature of the battlefield of the 
future—in so far as the future is disgraced 
by battlefields. His new duty makes of him 
a second cousin of the police dog, and it is 
likely that he will, in most cases, be some- 
thing like the police dog in size and in 
breed, since his work demands of him an 
inconspicuous color, medium size and 
plenty of reserve force. But what are to be 
his duties? 

To sum it all up in a word, he is to be 
a canine Good Samaritan. He is to seek out 
the wounded on the field of conflict, carry- 
ing them nourishment and bandages. Hav- 
ing found an unfortunate, and, in cases 
where the soldier is able to help himself to 
supplies, supplied him with relief, the dog 
will return to his chief and lead him to the 
wounded combatant. Having been used for 
time immemorial by sporting men as an 
engine of destruction, this natural friend 
of our race is at length granted an oppor- 
tunity to express those gentler sides of his 
character that have marked his service of 
the monks of the Alpine missions. And the 
Red Cross dog is by no means a creature of 
the remote future; already, we read, the 
German army is equipped with some two 
thousand of him. 


Agricultural Proselytes 


Among the recent interesting attempts to 
extend the knowledge of agriculture to new 
classes of the population are the experi- 
ments of foreign governments in the agri- 
cultural instruction of soldiers, and the 
work of our own country in the organiza- 
tion of boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs. 
Germany began the teaching of agriculture 
in the garrisons four years ago. It is too 
soon to look for practical results, but dur- 
ing these four years an agricultural course 
has been conducted in nearly every garrison 
in the empire. It is usually held in the win- 
ter months and for one or two hours a week. 
In France and Italy also the soldiers are 
instructed in agriculture. Rumania, by way 
of encouraging agricultural knowledge, re- 
duces to one year the military service of all 
who have graduated from elementary agri- 
cultural schools. 

From figures now available concerning 
the boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs in 
this country, it appears that in the year 
just closed there were 90,000 boys engaged 
in club work, under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, for the raising of 
corn, Kaffir corn, and cotton. Besides these 
there were in the northern States some 
40,000 engaged in club work or in agricul- 
tural contests. Competition led to large 
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yields per acre. In the South several of the 
boys in the corn clubs secured yields of 200 
bushels per acre. The girls’ corning and 
poultry clubs in twelve southern States had 
over 23,000 members. Each member of the 
canning clubs kept a careful account of ex- 
penses and outlay. Each had to cultivate 
one-tenth of an acre of tomatoes and report 
her net profits. The lowest average net 
profit for one-tenth of an acre was $14.57 
and the highest $40. Here again the keen 
competition led to some remarkable yields. 
One girl is reported to have raised on her 
plot 5928 pounds of tomatoes. 


Hydrogen for Food 


The importance of hydrogen gas as an 
indispensable factor in modern military 
aeronautics and such technical operations 
as autogenous welding and soldering, cut- 
ting metals into shape for construction 
work, steel plates, beams, girders, etc., is 
generally well known. The trade in com- 
prest hydrogen has expanded wonderfully 
in the United States as well as in Europe; 
in the case of a leading German house from 
34,000 cubic feet in 1899 to 32,000,000 cubic 
feet in 1911. Vast sums of money appro- 
priated for military ballooning have gone 
into hydrogen factories and relay stations 
in Germany, France, Russia, Austria, etc. 

But a more surprising utilization of 
hydrogen has sprung into existence from 
the work of this year’s winner of the Nobel 
Prize, Professor Sabatier, of Toulouse, 
France, who, in conjunction with Professor 
Senderens, established “hydrogenation” as 4 
practical and commercial process. Hydro- 
genation, or chemical introduction of hydro- 
gen into organic compounds, may mean 
either that the hydrogen is taken up and 
retained as an additional constituent of the 
compound, or the hydrogen supplants some 
of the oxygen of the compound. In the lat- 
ter case, the oxygen is ousted in the form 
of water, resulting from its union with a 
portion of the hydrogen. Sabatier and Sen- 
derens have found that it is possible to in- 
duce organic compounds to take up this 
extra hydrogen by presenting it to them in 
a novel and more attractive form. It had 
long been known that certain metals, such 
as copper, nickel, iron, platinum and palla- 
dium, readily dissolve hydrogen under cer- 
tain conditions of temperature and pres- 
sure. One volume of nickel will, at 300° C., 
absorb about 50.5 volumes of the gas. Palla- 
dium was found by Graham to absorb near- 
ly 1000 times its own,volume, and thereby 
increase in bulk by about 10 per cent. 

The metals thus charged with hydrogen 
retain their characteristic metallic appear- 
ance, but readily evolve part of the absorbed 
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gas when circumstances are changed. The 
two French chemists found that a union 
with organic bodies could be readily effect- 
ed, if the hydrogen was made available in 
this dissolved form. Their process of hydro- 
genation consists in letting hydrogen gas 
act on the organic bodies, in presence of 
finely divided, powdered metals, which first 
absorb the hydrogen and then transfer it 
to the body to be hydrogenated. These me- 
tallic hydrogen carriers are not in any man- 
ner changed or used up, and a small quan- 
tity of nickel or palladium will effect the 
hydrogenation of large amounts of material. 

This process is already revolutionizing 
the industries of fats, soaps and candles, 
since it affords a ready means for convert- 
ing cheap oils into more valuable solid fats: 
Tallow, indispensable for making hard 
soaps and candles, may thus be supplanted 
by cottonseed oil and fish oil. 

When a heated mixture of cottonseed oil 
with 1 per cent nickel is treated with hydro- 
gen gas for several hours, a white, lard- 
like mass is obtained, which as “Crisco” 
has become popular for cooking and frying. 

By carrying hydrogenation to its farthest 
limit the cotton oil material attains the 
hardness of the stearin as used in candle 
making. None of the nickel or other metal 
enters into the finished product. The chem- 
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ist would state the process to be, converting 
unsaturated fats (oleic acid) into saturated 
ones (stearic acid) 

C,,H,,0,+2 H=C,,H,,0, 

Oleic acid Stearic acid 
The increase in weight only amounts to 
—_ half of 1 per cent on the cottonseed 
oil. 

That certain bad smelling constituents 
are liable to be entirely changed in nature 
and constitution by hydrogen, has become a 
factor of vast importance, for odoriferous 
fish oils may now be converted into palat- 
able and wholesome foods. 

The importance of the discovery will be 
realized when we remember that our annual 
production of tallow exceeds 400,000 tons; 
of butter, 1,000,000 tons; of cottonseed oil, 
700,000 tons; and our national fat trade 
amounts to $800,000,000. 


Benevolent Institutions 


A special report on benevolent institu- 
tions in the United States is in course of 
preparation by the Bureau of the Census, 
but certain preliminary figures have been 
already issued showing the number of insti- 
tutions reported, together with certain data 
relating to the inmates of these institutions. 

The total number of institutions reported 
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in 1910 was 5,397. These are classified as 
follows: 


ingieatens for the care and protection of chi!- 
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children 
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There were, either in these institutions or 
under their care at the close of the year, 
380,337 persons. Of these 107,401 were in 
children’s institutions and 35,279 were in 
societies for the protection and care of 
children. Institutions for adults or adults 
and children. had 121,876 inmates. In the 
institutions for the blind and deaf there 
were 651 inmates and in hospitals 28,869. 

The extent to which the hospitals and 
dispensaries are now being utilized is shown 
by the fact that nearly 2,000,000 patients 
were treated in the hospitals and nearly 
2,500,000 in the dispensaries during 1910. 
The number treated in the hospitals shows 
an increase of more than 900,000 over the 
number treated in 1904, and in dispensaries 
an increase of more than 825,000 over 1904. 

During the year 82,011 children were re- 
ceived into institutions and 37,825 were 
turned over to families or institutions for 
care. It is interesting to note that most of 
them were placed in families where they 


could have the benefit of home life rather. 


than institutional treatment. The rapid in- 
crease in the number of institutions in this 
country does not imply a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of those who require 
institutional treatment, but rather an in- 
crease in the proper provision for them at 
the hands of the public. It was not so very 
many years ago when children, the insane, 
the feeble minded, the epileptic, were all 
cared for in town or country almshouses. 
Now the State is building and equipping in- 
stitutions for the care of special classes of 
dependents and defectives. Statistics are 
not yet available to show the amount of 
money invested in these institutions nor the 
annual expenditure for their maintenance. 
If the future of the race in this country is 
to be safeguarded we must make adequate 
provision for the permanent segregation of 
the mentally and physically defective. 
WituiaM B. BAILEY. 


Liverpool’s Great Docks 


Liverpool has wisely kept pace in its 
dock improvements with the increasing size 
of the vessels it has to accommodate, and 
in this respect it offers a marked contrast 
to New York, which is now suddenly con- 
fronted with the problem of accommodating 
at its piers the 1000 foot ships. Liverpool 
will open next July the greatest of all its 
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docks, the Gladstone, 1020 feet long, or 
nearly 140 feet longer than its present big- 
gest dock, the Olympic. The structure of 
the Gladstone dock is such that it can be 
used when required as a graving dock for 
overhauling and repairing the largest 
steamers afloat. Liverpool also had the 
honor of building the first dock in Eng- 
land, which. was opened in 1715, almost two 
centuries ago. Next followed what was 
called the Salthouse dock, and in 1761 a 
third dock was authorized. In the half cen- 
tury following more and greater docks 
were built, until by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century Liverpool had outstript 
London as a port. It is today the greatest 
port in Great Britain as to exports, tho 
London leads in imports. The total trade of 
Liverpool is only slightly less than that of 
-London, the value of its imports and ex- 
ports in 1911 being, in round numbers, 
$1,682,000,000, as against London’s total, 
$1,941,000,000. Her docks have a total area 
of 416 acres, with a gravage of 26 miles, and 
an additional area of 10 acres in the three 
Liverpool basins. Including Birkenhead, the 
total tonnage of ships arriving at and de- 
parting from Liverpool for the year 1911 
was 29,175,986 tons. 


Waste of Life by Earthquakes 


It is reported that Reggio, the city on the 
mainland shore opposite Messina, Sicily, 
has been again shaken by a destructive 
earthquake. This has happened many times 
before, and the town has been several times 
rebuilt, as have other towns in that region. 
The western coast of Italy, from Ischia and 
Naples around to the extremity of Sicily, 
is a line of weakness in the earth’s crust, 
where volcanoes give vent to melted and 
crushed matter far down beneath the sur- 
face, and by doing so cause a slipping 
among the loosened strata. This goes on al- 
most incessantly, and every few years so 
jars the overlying rocks as to upset human 
erections on the surface. This will continue, 
and so will the destruction of life and prop- 
erty, so long as men continue to fabricate 
houses, churches, harbor works, etc., in dis- 
regard of natural conditions. The Italian 
Government took a great responsibility 
when it permitted Casamicciola and similar 
towns to be rebuilt in the same old fashion 
after such destruction as overtook the 
Ischian watering place in 1883, or Messina 
more lately. The statistics of the destruc- 
tion of life by earthquakes compiled by the 
celebrated seismologist, Professor Milne, 
and mentioning only the most notable in- 
stances, are appalling. In India in 893, 180,- 
000 persons were killed by a single shock, 
four-fifths of them in a single city. Japan 
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lost 200,000 at one time in 1703, and Pekin 
100,000 in 1731, and India again 300,000 in 
1737. In 1169, 15,000 were killed at Mes- 
sina; in 1693, 75,000, and in 1908, probably 
100,000. But these terrific losses were due 
in some cases to density of population, or 
to special circumstances, such as that the 
shocks happened at night when people were 
asleep and had not time to get out of doors. 
One great fatality occurred at Caracas by 
reason of the fact that masses of the towns- 
folk were crowded in a church at a religious 
feast, and were crushed by its falling roof 
and arches. 

This indicates the real explanation of the 
destructiveness of earth-movements, at least 
as relates to the unstable border of the 
Mediterranean. A very small percentage of 
persons are killed by the movement or 
cracking of the ground, or by seismic ocean 
waves (as has happened frequently in 
Japan and China), but by the falling of 
buildings. The Italian coast cities and vil- 
lages, and those of the Riviera, are usually 
clustered densely along very narrow streets, 
and in most cases in tiers upon hill slopes 
or even cliffs. The houses are made of stone 
or brick, sometimes even of pebbles, are 
often tall, requiring thick walls, yet the 
masonry is poor and the mortar as a rule 
far too weak. Their roofs are usually tiles, 
held in place mostly by their own weight, 
and the floors are very heavy and insecurely 
tied to the walls. A jar which would only 
rock the shepherd’s cabin on the suburban 
hills will tumble such a town in shattered 
ruin, and there is no escape for the citizens 
in the lane-like streets into which the build- 
ings topple. That this style of house and 
town building in an earthquake “belt” is 
suicidal is shown by percentages of deaths 
to population in contrasted places. Thus in 
San Francisco and Charleston, to cite mod- 
ern instances, the death rate was less than 
1 per cent, while in the Italian earthquakes 
of the last two centuries, as tabulated by 
Milne, it was from 50 to 80 per cent. Japan 
is constantly jarred by seismic disturbances, 
sometimes very severely, and her scientific 
men have paid great attention to the mat- 
ter, and have evolved certain rules for 
housebuilding which are now followed, re- 
ducing to a minimum the danger of the 
house tumbling upon its inmates. Japanese 
buildings generally, however, are well cal- 
culated, by their structure of wood, and low 
broad plan, to withstand destruction, even 
in cities, and it was due to this intelligent 
architecture that in 1891, when in Japan a 
shock four times as strong as that which 
wrecked Messina in 1908 was felt over an 
area ten times as great, only 7,273 persons 
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were killed as compared with 100,000 in 
Messina. Until the Mediterranean people 
learn and consent to build their homes and 
warehouses with reference to this danger, 
they must expect to endure fearful catas- 
trophes. , 


The Immigrant Barometer in 1912 


Students of immigration recognize in the 
movement of American immigration one of 
the most reliable of indexes of industrial 
activity in this country. Our immigration 
is chiefly of the unskilled labor class, the 
class to which we have adapted a large 
proportion of our industrial mechanism. lt 
is the first to be released from employment 
when times are dull, and when they are 
good its services are in marked demand. 
Without this labor there would be great 
difficulty in providing the public utilities 
required by an expanding commerce and 
erecting the additional plants needed for 
the housing of industry. The ebb and flow 
of immigration has been found to respond 
with great delicacy to the law of supply 
and demand, unemployed immigrants tak- 
ing themselves back to their native coun- 
tries when their services are not in request, 
and returning upon the hint of a neighbor 
already here that the demand has appeared 
again. Viewed from this angle, the immi- 
gration movement of the last year is of 
special interest. For the first time in a 
Presidential year more than a million im- 
migrants landed on the American shore 
from Europe. 

It has been noted that in recent Presi- 
dential years the immigration has fallen 
below that of the years preceding and suc- 
ceeding. This has been credited to the gen- 
eral feeling of industry that the year of 
a political campaign is a good one in which 
to modify its activity, to undertake fewer 
enterprises. Thus, for instance, the total 
westbound travel in the third, or immi- 
grant, class for the calendar year of 1904 
was 696,740, as compared with 806,947 in 
19038 and 920,771 in 1905. There is a 
marked difference in the numbers returning 
home for the same years, the total for 1904 
being 359,992, as compared with 245,527 
the previous year and 232,432 the succeed- 
ing year. In 1908, the year of President 
Taft’s election, the outgoing total. was 620,- 
963, nearly double the incoming total. The 
large outward flow in 1907 and 1908 was 
in great part due to the sudden stoppage of 
the wheels of industry in October, 1907. 
This event, coupled with the. Presidential 
election of 1908, was chiefly responsible for 
the falling off in immigration in 1908. The 
interest which prospective immigrants take 
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IMMIGRANT 


in our elections, or have taken in the past, 
is indicated in this dispatch which was sent 
from Rome on November 9, 1908: 

There have been a number of demonstrations of 
rejoicing in the southern provinces of Ita'y over the 
election of Mr. Taft. The mayor of St. 
Andrea Apostolio del Jopio, in Catanzaro, 
sent the following telegram to Ambassador 
Griscom: “It is with the greatest gratifica- 
tion that I express to you the joy of these 
laboring people over the election of Mr. 
Taft. Our inhabitants, in imposing multi- 
tude and preceded by flags, have paraded 
the streets enthusiastically cheering the 
new President of the United States. Please 
communicate to Mr. Taft these evidences ° 
of esteem and devotion. 


The marchings and the jubila- 
lations were due to the election of 
a Republican President. Southern 
Italians, until now, 
have generally 
thought that pros- 
perity and a Repub- 
lican victory went 
hand in hand. If one 
may judge from the 
immigration figures 
for 1912, the pros- 
pective immigrant ~ 
either now lays less © 
stress upon the ef- 
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after July 1, and consequently following 
the date when the names of the candidatés 
of the chief parties became known. 

It is of interest, also, to note the move- 
ment toward Europe. In 1911, 504,000 sailed 
away in the third class, as com- 
pared with 466,300 in 1912, a re- 
duction of 38,200. Subtracting the 
departures from the arrivals in 
1911, the net immigration that 
year was 270,000. In 1912 the ‘net 
was approximately 90,000. It is 
fair to infer, therefore, that indus- 
try is now on a more stable basis 
than it has been in some years. 
This stability is emphasized by the 
fact that industry is able to at- 
tract supplies of 
labor in a year when 
the political condi- 
tions were particu- 
larly unfavorable to 
a large movement of 
immigrants. Such a 
westbound flow as 
that of last year h2s 
been exceeded only 
twice in a calendar 



















fect of politics on 
industry, or indus- 
try is on such a firm 
footing that employ- 
ment is certain, re- 
gardless of political 
conditions. The total 
immigration last 


year was approximately 270,000 greater 
than in 1911. Moreover, and this is a nota- 


A NOVEL CASCADE 


The arrangement of this great waterfall on the 
lines of a staircase and the two great fountains will 
be one of the sources of visitors’ amazement at the 
1915 exposition. The court shown here follows the 
style of the Spanish Renaissance. There will be enacted 
mammoth pageants. The great tower, 270 feet high, 
will contain a pipe organ, with echo organs in the 
smaller towers. From a photograph copyrighted by 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 


last summer, 


were 
that they were obliged to offer $1.90 and 


year and never in a 
Presidential year. 

If any other evi- 
dence of a shortage 
of unskilled labor 
were required, it is 
furnished by the 
fact that conirac- 
tors, in some cases 

so short handed 


ble detail, half of the immigrants landed $2 a day for Italians. Not infrequently they 
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THE PANAMA-PACIFIC COURT OF HONOR 





A section of the court, which will open on San Francisco Harbor, and measures 750x900 feet. The tri- 
umphal arch- will lead into the East, or Festive Court. Sunken gardens and mural paintings, designed by 
Jules Guérin, are features of the plan. 
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sent skirmishers around to the labor camps 
to attract men from their jobs. 
HERBERT FRANCIS SHERWOOD. 


And Yet More Taxes! 


The proposal to raise a special war-purse 
of $250,000,000 in Germany by a general 
property tax lends significance to an _ arti- 
cle contributed by the Parisian economist, 
Raphaél-Georges Levy, to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. One of his statistical tables 


shows how large are the resources as yet 


untapped by the War-Lord. The sums are 
francs and centimes, and are calculated per 
head of population: 


FRANCE, GERMANY. 

% «& f. e. 
BES DEE occ ccccocedscuesoce 10 0 3 10 
SE ee ey a eee 0 40 2 35 
We SE kesceeheteseodedace de 1 0 0 20 
MED. on ccceveedeena bane 13 6 0 75 
RE EY vn dine 6000005 6bbRees 4 0 2 90 
i ME 1.6 oineevbes cenaeebas 0 25 1 00 
OR ar = 1 05 1 10 
Customs duties pay............. 14 50 12 15 
Se ee RSs cin oun wesdawies 2 10 0 40 
a ee 8 0 0 75 


These figures are the more suggestive 
since they are issued from the French side 
of the Rhine, and by no militarist. M. Levy 
points out that if Germany were to raise 
her death duties and her taxes on tobacco 
and alcohol to the same scale as those of 
France, she could thereby easily guarantee 
an emergency loan of several milliards of 
marks. Alcohol taxed at the French rate 
would produce in Germany a revenue of 
$90,000,000 a year, death duties about the 
same, the traffic tax more than $20,000,000, 
customs $30,400,000, sugar $14,000,000, and 
tobacco $150,000,000. Examination of the 
incidence of various taxes upon real and 
personal property in France shows that 
even under existing conditions most kinds 
of property pay far more to the State than 
the 4 or 5 per cent levied upon income in 
Prussia. 


Roosevelt’s African Expedition 


The Smithsonian Institution has now given 
the names of twenty-eight men whose sub- 
scriptions it obtained for its expedition to 
Africa conducted by Mr. Roosevelt four 
years ago. By these subscriptions the 
Smithsonian financed three-fifths of the ex- 
pense, while two-fifths were paid by Mr. 
Roosevelt. This, says the report, covered 
all his personal expenses and those of his 
son, and their proportionate two-fifths 
share of the total expenses of the expedi- 
tion. The collections received were dis- 
tributed in the various departments of the 
Institution. Of the large mammals groups 
have been mounted and are soon to be on 
exhibition, while most of the specimens 
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have been placed in the study series or are 
assigned to exchanges. Of mammals there 
are 5013 specimens, birds, 4453; birds’ eggs 
and nests, 331; reptiles and batrachians, 
2322; fish, 447; sheets of plants, 5153; in- 
sects, 3500; shells, 1500; and of miscel- 
laneous invertebrates, 650. As a result of 
the expedition the biological collections now 
in the National Museum from East Africa 
are probably the most complete and sys- 
tematic of any in the world. 


Parisian Improvements 


For thirty years Paris has been agitating 
the question of razing its old fortifications, 
and transforming them into parks and 
boulevards. The Paris Municipal Council 
last spring reported in favor of the plan, 
and now, by a vote of 67 to 8, has decided 
to acquire from the Government this circle 
of fortifications and the adjacent military 
zone. The price to be paid to the Govern- 
ment is said to be $20,000,000, and the cost 
of razing the fortifications, laying out new 
parks and boulevards and the construction 
of an ornamental railing encircling the city, 
will bring the total cost close to $50,000,000. 
The city, however, will sell a portion of this 
land for buildings of a certain character, 
so that the total expense is expected to be 
about the sum to be paid the Government. 

The scheme is a large one and will mean 
almost as much to the city as the great im- 
provements under the Empire by Baron 
Haussmann. This scheme is merely a part 
of the extensive plans formulated within 
the past few years for the beautification of 
Paris, for which a loan has been placed of 
$180,000,000. Some of the other plans now 
brought to completion, or in the process of 
realization, are the abolition of antiquated 
and noisy street cars driven by comprest 
air, and the substitution of electric cars in 
their place; the improvement of subway or 
underground railways; the addition to the 
water supply, and the elaborate precautions 
against a recurrence of inundations from 
the Seine, which devastated a large section 
of Paris nearly three years ago. Still other 
improvements are provisions for housing 
the poor upon which the city is to expend 
$40,000,000, to the end that the poor of 
Paris of French nationality may be cheap- 
ly, conveniently and well housed. Evidently 
times and opinions in Paris have changed 
greatly since the forties of the past century, 
when Théophile Gautier, wearing a red vest 
and drawn in a little cart by his trim 
ponies, made sport of the humble bourgeoisie 
whose Sunday diversion consisted of visit- 
ing the well of Grenelle or taking a walk by 
the ramparts now to be razed. 
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A Japare e V'ew of Japanese 
Christianity 


In a Japanese magazine Mr. Uchigisaki 
has published a long essay on Japanese 
Christianity of no little interest, for a 
knowledge of which we are indebted to the 
monthly summary of the religious press in 
the Japan Mail. It is of interest enough 
for us to give the salient points of it to our 
readers. Let it’ be remembered that the 
writer of the essay is a Unitarian Chris- 
tian. 

The Catholic Church, he says, gives much 
importance to ceremony and music, and its 
converts are mostly uneducated people, 
while among the educated classes its work 
has gained little fruit, because its priests 
fail to realize where educated Japanese 
stand in regard to current thought. Yet 
the Church has a great history, and will 
have a great future in Japan “while there 
are a very large number of people who en- 
tertain great respect for authority in the 
matter of religion.” 

Of the Greek Church he speaks more 
sympathetically. It has 30,000 adherents, 
and it has two elements of strength: it does 
not meddle with politics, and it employs 
native instead of foreign workers. Bishop 
Lergius is a very great organizer, and the 
Church has a bright future. 

Of the Protestant sects the Congregation- 
alists are noted for their able preachers, 
and “they have exercised a powerful influ- 
ence on business men in Kioto, Osaka and 
Kobe” and elsewhere. “The sect is progres- 
sive in character,” has three well known 
literary organs, and “if worthy successors 
can be found, will yet undergo much devel- 
opment.” 

The Presbyterians pay special attention 
to education. “Tho in thought far less pro- 
gressive than the Congregationalists, it dis- 
plays devotion and serious-mindedness that 
impress many people.” It seems to have 
had great influence with officials. 

The Methodists, says our writer, “appeal 
to feeling rather than to reason, so that, 
while their influence among the learned is 
not great, they get hold of business men 
and country people.” Their churches are 
well organized, and they have two good edu- 
cational establishments. If they can assimi- 
late the food provided for them in their 
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progressive official organ they have a fu- 


‘ture, “otherwise their prospects are by no 


means rosy.” 

The Episcopalians have a very powerful 
backing and very good schools, but of their 
literary organ the writer has no good word 
to say, while their theological organ, The 
Four Seasons, is “unrivaled in this country 
as an exponent of advanced theologic 
thoughts.” The attachment of the Church 
to ceremony is in its favor, as the Japanese 
are a very ceremony-loving people. 

The Baptists do not hold a prominent 
position, for they have paid too little atten- 
tion to education. They are behind the age, 
and their prospects are not encouraging. 

The Salvationists are fairly successful, 
and as their movement seems to suit a num- 
ber of young people of both sexes, it looks 
as if they had a future in Japan. 

The Liberals include three sects, the Ger- 
man General Evangelical Protestants, the 
Universalists and the Unitarians. The Ger- 
man body was once powerful and repre- 
sented the higher criticism, but of late has 
been on the wane, and its theological school 
has been closed, and it is doing very little 
The same may be said of the Universalists. 
whose future depends on one man, Mr. 
Keirn, remaining in the country. Of the 
Unitarians, to which body the writer be- 
longs, he says they have small congrega- 
tions, and no such support as have the 
other churches. “The more bigoted and nar- 
row-minded people are, the readier they are 
to provide money to propagate their biased 
opinions.” The liberal section of Japanese 
Christendom has exercised a wide influ- 
ence on thought, but is deficient in earnest 
evangelists. They would have spread all 
over the land had they had an apostle like 
the Catholic Xavier or the Greek Nicoldi. 
They have lacked devoted, self-sacrificing 
men. “Learning and the higher criticism 
are all very well in their way, but it is not 
by these alone that religion is rendered 
popular. Unless our liberal-minded Chris- 
tians can turn out a man like Neesima, 
there is little prospect of our eventually 
succeeding.” He goes on to claim that they 
have won to their side a very large num- 
ber of Congregationalists, a section of the 
Methodists, and that there are none of the 
Protestant bodies that have remained unin- 
fluenced by their ideas. 
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Not to Sharefin the Chinese Loan 


President Wilson has withdrawn the 
United States from the Six Power group 
that was intending to loan $125,000,000 to 
China, and thus has repudiated the policy 
of President Taft and Secretary Knox con- 
cerning this matter. Since March 4 the syn- 
dicate of New York bankers (J. P. Morgan 
& Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the First Nation- 
al Bank and the National City Bank) which 
had been urged by our Government to par- 
ticipate in the loan, has asked Mr. Wilson 
whether he also would request it to par- 
ticipate. These bankers said they would not 
continue to seek a share of the loan if our 
Government should not expressly request 
them to do so. The subject was considered 
by the Cabinet on the 18th. Mr. Bryan was 
in the West, but he afterward published his 
approval of the action taken. President Wil- 
son wrote and gave to the press a state- 
ment as to the policy adopted. 

Having referred to the bankers’ request 
for information, he said that they had been 
asked to participate because our Govern- 
ment (under Mr. Taft) desired that the 
good will of the United States should be ex- 
hibited in a practical way, that American 
capital should have access to China, and 
that the United States should be in a posi- 
tion to share with the other Powers any 
political responsibilities that might be asso- 
ciated with the development of the foreign 
relations of China in connection with her 
industrial and commercial enterprises. But 
the present Administration, he continued, 
had declined to request the bankers to take 
part, because it “did not approve the con- 
ditions of the loan or the implications of 
responsibility on its own part which, it was 
plainly told, would be involved in the re- 
quest.” 

The conditions of the loan seemed, he 
added, to touch very nearly the adminis- 
trative independence of China itself, and 
the Administration did not feel that it 
ought, even by implication, to be a party 
to them. 


The responsibility on its part which would be im- 
plied in requesting the bankers to undertake the loan 
“might conceivably go the length, in some unhappy 
contingency, of forcible interference in the financial 
and even the political affairs of that great Oriental 
state, just now awakening to a consciousness of its 
power and of its obligations to its people. The condi- 
tions include not only the pledging of particular taxes, 
some of them antiquated and burdensome, to secure 
the loan, but also the administration of those taxes 


by foreign agents. The responsibility on the part of 
our Government - Rae in the encouragement of a 
loan thus secured and administered is plain enough 
and is obnoxious to the principles upon which the 
government of our people rests. 


Our Government, he said, earnestly de- 
sired to aid the Chinese people i in every way 
that was consistent with their untrammeled 
development and its own immemorial prin- 
ciples. The American people were in pro- 
found sympathy with the awakening of the 
Chinese people and their aspirations. It also 
desired to promote the most extended and 
intimate trade relations between this coun- 
try and the Chinese Republic. The Adminis- 
tration would urge and support the legisla- 
tive measures necessary to give American 
merchants, manufacturers, contractors, and 
engineers the banking and other financial 
facilities which they now lack and without 
which they “are at a serious disadvantage 
as compared with their industrial and com- 
mercial rivals.” This was the main ma- 
terial interest of our citizens in the devel- 
opment of China. “Our interests,” he said 
in conclusion, “are those of the open door 
—a door of friendship and mutual advan- 
tage. This is the only door we care to 
enter.” 

It was thought that this statement fore- 
shadowed an early recognition of the Chin- 
ese Republic; also, that probably the Ad- 
ministration would repudiate or reverse the 
policy of its immediate predecessors with 
respect to the financial affairs of republics 
in Central America and the West Indies. 
The announcement of our Government’s de- 
cision caused surprise abroad. Germany, the 
ally of the United States in the project, felt 
hurt because no notice of it had been given. 
It was predicted that the loan would be 
dropped. In the British House of Commons, 
on the 18th, the Foreign Secretary had said 
that the terms of the loan were unanimous- 
ly approved by the six Powers interested. 
The American bankers at once announced 
their withdrawal from the Six Power group 
saying that they had become interested in 
the project “not primarily for their own 
profit,” but at the request of our Govern- 
ment and for the purposes which had been 
indicated by Mr. Taft in a message to Con- 
gress. 

In Mr. Bryan’s absence the Acting Sec- 
retary of State was Huntington Wilson, 
Assistant Secretary, who had resigned and 
engaged passage for Europe, but who con- 
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sented, at Mr. Bryan’s request, to remain 
for a time. He was offended because his 
first knowledge of the decision was gained 
from the newspapers. In a long letter to the 
President he exprest his indignation, de- 
fended the policy which had been aban- 
doned, and resigned again. His resignation 
was at once accepted. 

It is reported that the Administration 
preferred to have the United States deal 
directly and independently with China, and 
desired to convince China that its dealings 
would be distinctly of an unselfish charac- 
ter; also that Mr. Wilson has offered the 
post of Minister to China to John R. Mott, 
Foreign Secretary of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 


Coming Tariff Legislation 


In preparing the tariff bills which will be 
laid before Congress at the special session, 
and which will, in the main, be in accord 
with the bills heretofore supported in the 
Democratic House, some differences have 
arisen between a radical group of what 
appears to be a majority of the Democratic 
members. For example, the radicals asked 
for free wool, but a majority in committee 
voted for a duty of 20 per cent. It is pre- 
dicted now, however, that harmony will pre- 
vail. 

President Wilson shows a lively interest 
in the projected legislation. It is understood 
that he will occasionally visit the Capitol 
during the debates, and that he desires the 
Democratic leaders to call upon him fre- 
quently at the White House and to keep him 
thoroly informed as to the situation. An 
income tax bill will be taken up after pas- 
sage of the tariff bills. No decision has been 
reached ‘as to the provisions of this bill, but 
there is an inclination to make the tax a 
graduated one. Much will depend upon the 
reports of experts as to the loss of revenue 
that will be due to tariff reductions. 


The Diplomatic Service 


President Wilson has been urging Wil- 
liam F. McCombs to accept his invitation 
to become Ambassador to France. Mr. Mc- 
Combs’s final decision that he could not 
afford to take the office has led the Presi- 
dent to express his regret publicly and to 
add some remarks about the diplomatic 
service. Mr. McCombs found that his priv- 
ate income, with the salary of the office, 
would not be sufficient for the maintenance 
of such an ambassadorial establishment in 
Paris as would be expected. He also felt 
that he ought to continue in the practice of 
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law, The President says that the office could 
have been accepted only at an unreason- 


able sacrifice: 


It is a great pity that the country has to ask such 
sacrifices of those who are invited to serve it 
—a service which every year becomes more exacting 
and more important. The sacrifice of time, of means, 
and of opportunity at home is very serious for any 
but men of large means and leisure, and the diplo- 
matic service is unnecessarily hampered. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, formerly president 
of Harvard University, has declined to be 
made Ambassador to Great Britain. It is 
understood that the similar post at Berlin 
has been offered to Professor Fine, former- 
ly dean of Princeton University. 


The Situation in Mexico 


There was much fighting in the northern 
states of Mexico, last week, in the vicinity 
of the American boundary, where the fol- 
lowers of Governor Carranza were, as a 
rule, successful in engagements with Huer- 
ta’s troops. Near Monterey, 400 Federal 
soldiers deserted to the rebels, and Gen- 
eral Ojeda, hemmed in at Naco, on the Ari- 
gona border, lost a part of his small force 
in the same way. He had embittered the 
rebels by shooting several prisoners cap- 
tured during the preceding week. The lives 
of those who consented to join his men and 
support Huerta were spared. Among those 
who refused was Colonel Gutierrez, and he 
was promptly executed. The Federal gar- 
rison at Nuevo Laredo was attacked by 
Carranza’s men. Their leader was a woman, 
waving a large red flag. At the very begin- 
ning of the engagement she was killed. The 
rebels were repulsed. Three thousand resi- 
dents of the town had fled across the Texas 
line for safety. General Trevino, Governor 
of Nuevo Leon, resigned his office. This 
caused surprise. He had been a loyal soldier. 
It was generally believed that his action in- 
dicated disapproval of Huerta’s rule. 

At Naco and Cananea were the only Fed- 
eral garrisons in northern Sonora. It was 
expected that these would be forced to sur- 
render. The rebels were slowly moving 
westward, their objective point being Guay- 
mas. Our Government sent two cruisers 
from San Francisco to the west coast in the 
vicinity of that town. The Governor of the 
State of Tepic opened the jail doors there 
and, with the men thus liberated, joined 
Carranza’s rebels. 

Abram Gonzales, recently the Maderist 
Governor of Chihuahua, has been killed by 
a use of Mexico’s convenient fugitive law. 
He was in custody and was to be tried for 
conspiracy or sedition. Several of the mem- 
bers of a firing squad that shot him as he 
was “trying to escape” have told the story. 
Colonel Alcalde, recently the editor of a 
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Maderist newspaper at the capital, who es- 
caped in disguise and,made his way to San 
Francisco, says he has proof that Madero 
was stabbed to death in the palace and that 
Suarez was strangled there. He severely 
criticises Ambassador Wilson. It is under- 
stood that the congratulatory dispatch sent 
by Secretary Bryan to the Ambassador has 
been recalled or cancelled. ~ 

There has been very little news from the 
capital. Ignoring precedegts, President 
Huerta called upon Ambassador Wilson and 
assured him that steps would promptly be 
taken for an adjustment of American 
claims. Foreign Minister De la Barra’s 
brother has sailed for Europe to negotiate 
a loan, as the Government is greatly in need 
of money. It is said that a plot for the 
assassination of Huerta by palace guards 
was recently discovered, and that several 
persons implicated have been put to death. 


Other Countries South of Us 


About two-thirds of the people on the 
Isle of Pines, which belongs to Cuba, are 
Americans, and they pay 97 per cent of the 
taxes. They would like to have the island 
annexed to the United States, and they have 
been making a campaign in preparation for 
an appeal to our Government. This offends 
the Cuban Government, and it is said that 
several of the agitators have been threat- 
ened with prosecution for treason. Mr. 
Bryan recently visited the island, and anti- 
American newspapers in Havana are say- 
ing that he has led the American residents 
to expect his support. The amnesty bill, to 
which Mr. Bryan, as Secretary of State, em- 
phatically objected, was much narrowed in 
its application before its passage by the 
Cuban House. The Senate has rejected the 
bill as thus modified, and it is asserted that 
the Senate prefers the original measure, 
which our Government condemned, and 
which would release thousands of criminals. 

At the recent session of Porto Rico’s 
Legislature bills regulating the work of 
children and women, for employers’ liabil- 
ity, for the construction of roads and 
bridges, and for increasing the revenue de- 
rived from cigars and liquors, were passed. 
A commission instructed to oppose the re- 
moval of our sugar duties will be sent to 
Washington. 

Manuel Bonilla, President of Honduras, 
died on the 21st. He had been ill several 
months. Some feared that his death would 
be followed by revolutionary disturbances, 
but the latest reports show no disorder. 
Bonilla gained office by revolution. His suc- 
cessor, Vice-President Bertrand, is said to 
have much popular support. In the British 
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House of Commons, last week, a repre- 
sentative of the Government said he un- 
derstood that action at Washington upon 
the new treaty, by which Nicaragua grants 
to the United States exclusive canal rights 
and a naval station, had been postponed 
indefinitely. Dispatches from Hayti say a 
revolution is expected there and that many 
suspected persons have been arrested. 


The Canadian Navy Question 


It seems now to be the expectation at Ot- 
tawa that no further progress will be made 
with the navy bill—the bill for a contribu- 
tion from Canada of $35,000,000 for the 
building in England of three battleships to 
be given to the British Admiralty—until 
there has been another general election; 
and that a redistribution bill giving due 
representation to the Western Provinces 
will be quickly past thru both Houses be- 
fore Parliament is dissolved. The farmers 
and grain-growers are opposing the navy 
policies of both the Liberal and the Con- 
servative parties. They consider the in- 
crease of armaments a menace to peace, 
and they desire to keep Canada entirely 
free from the competition in military and 
naval strength which is draining the indus- 
trial resources of Europe. In addition to 
this opposition, the Borden Government is 
now being sharply criticised by many of its 
former friends for its willingness to accept 
for Canada the subordinate position implied 
in Mr. Winston Churchill’s letters. The 
British First Lord of the Admiralty wrote 
in reply to questions. put to him by the 
Canadian Prime Minister, and evidently 
tuned his letters to Mr. Borden’s wishes. 
His assertions, however, that “it would be 
wholly unwise for Canada to attempt the 
building of a battleship” and that “the idea 
of building capital ships in Canada is im- 
practicable” have raised again the old ques- 
tion of Canada’s manufacturing ability. On 
no subject is Canadian opinion more sensi- 
tive. The theory of the older English col- 
onial system that colonies were to produce 
raw materials and to buy manufactured 
goods from England was vigorously repu- 
diated in Canada as early as 1852. The na- 
tional policy of 1879 was designed to build 
up Canadian manufacturing; and to be told 
in 1913 that Canada cannot get together the 
necessary equipment for the building of a 
battleship is a sore affront to Canadian 
pride. Mr. Borden read the letters from Mr. 
Winston Churchill in the House of Com- 
mons on March 11, to strengthen his own 
position. Apparently instead of strength- 
ening it he thereby dealt a fatal blow at 
the policy of a colonial contribution to the 
British navy. 
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England’s Troubles 


One of the recent outrages of the Brit- 
ish suffragets is the burning of the country 
residence of Lady White, widow of the gen- 
eral who defended Ladysmith against the 
Boers. This house, which stood near Staines, 
was unoccupied. Its owner has taken no 
active interest in the suffrage movement, 
nor was the late Field-Marshal ever con- 
cerned with the propaganda. Public feeling 
in England is now active against the agi- 
tators, who are frequently saved by the 
police from mauling by angry mobs. Hys- 
terical women have greeted Mrs. Pank- 
hurst with cries of “Why don’t you blow up 
Asquith?” and “Shoot him!” These sugges- 
tions followed the speaker’s account of the 
forcible feeding of her daughter, Sylvia, 
until a few days since a_ prisoner 
in Holloway Jail. The Government has 
been criticised by the Opposition for its 
failure to cope with the militant women. 
Lord Robert Cecil, a suffragist member of 
the Unionist party, told Parliament that 
the policy of the militants was “An attack 
upon the liberty and civilization of the 
country” verging upon lynch law. The 
ordinary legal forms were of no effect in 
dealing with fanatics, he continued, and 
the Government ought therefore to “pro- 
vide some new form of punishment or pre- 
ventive measure.” He recommended de- 
portation. 

Mr. Justice Eady, in the Chancery divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice at Lon- 
don, has made a compulsory order for the 
winding up of the Peruvian Amazon Com- 
pany, whose methods of trading in the 
Putumayo district of South America -are 
being inquired into by the British Govern- 
ment. 

The Prince of Wales has gone to Stutt- 
gart, where, as the guest of kinsfolk, the 
King and Queen of Wiirtemberg, he will 
gain practice in the German language. He 
is to be gone several weeks, but will not 
visit Berlin. The British heir has been pro- 
moted to a naval lieutenancy. 


France’s Parliamentary Crisis 

tae 

The resignation of Aristide Briand as 
French Prime Minister on March 18 closed 
the life of a short-lived ministry. M. 
Briand, whose second government this was, 
was named by M. Poincaré when the lat- 
ter’s election as President left the Third 
Republic without a ministerial head. And 
the President was inaugurated as recently 
as February 18. 

The fall of the Briand ministry was, like 
that of many another, due to an attack by 
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Georges Clemenceau. There is piquancy in 
the fact that Briand formerly served as 
Minister of Public Worship, and as Minis- 
ter of Justice, under Clemenceau. It was 
then that he reported the Separation 
Law. But the present crisis resulted from 
the defeat of a bill providing for propor- 
tional representation of minorities in the 
Chamber of Deputies, a measure of M. 
Poincaré’s. The reform of the representa- 
tive system has“been agitated in France 
for some years; this particular measure 
was made the subject of an article by Prof. 
J. S. Schapiro, of Harvard, in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of August 29, 1912. 

It was the Senate, and not the Chamber 
of Deputies, which administered this defeat 
of M. Briand’s. Only twice before, in the 
more than forty years’ existence of the 
present Republic, has a ministry been so 
defeated. And the Senators’ veto, regarded 
as a slap at true democracy, and at the 
President, as well as at Briand and his ma- 
jority in the popular house, may possibly 
lead to a campaign against the Senate’and 
a demand for altering its electoral system: 
propaganda on the lines of the Liberal 
party’s against the House of Lords. The 
Government bill for the proportional repre- 
sentation of minorities (seemingly especial. 
ly just in a country where the “group” sys- 
tem prevails, rather than the two-party 
system) was voted by the Deputies in July, 
339-217. The bill was fatally amended by 
the Senators, 161-128. 

M. Briand’s successor is Jean Barthou, 
his Minister of Justice. M. Barthou will, 
however, hold the portfolio of Public In- 
struction, yielding that of Justice to An- 
toine Ratier. Charles Dumont will be 
Finance Minister; Etienne Pichon, Foreign 
Affairs; Louis Klotz, the Interior. The 
Ministers of War and Marine, Etienne and 
Baudin, are unchanged. The other ministers 
are MM. Clementel (Agriculture), Morel 
(Colonies), Thierry (Public Works), 
Choron (Labor), and Massé (Commerce 
and Posts). 

It remains .to be seen whether M. Bar- 
thon, too, will fall a victim to the spiteful 


Clemenceau, the chief of the Repub- 
lican malcontents, and of all those 
jealous of Poincaré, or _ hostile to 
Delcassé and Briand. M. Delcassé is 


the newly appointed Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, who has just presented himself in this 
capacity at St. Petersburg. “The Flea” (as 
he is named by reason of his low stature, 
alertness and lack of facial beauty) served 
under Poincaré as Naval Secretary, but is 
best remembered as the Foreign Secretary 
who, less recently, incurred the wrath of 
Germany, and lost his head at Germany’s 
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demand. This was in the early stages of the 
Moroccan question, now settled in France’s 
favor. M. Delcassé’s stock has risen in late 
months. His appointment to Russia is found 
alarming in Germany, and it is asserted 
that he goes to the court of France’s ally 
on a secret mission of no small import. 
Questions of European politics have 
usurped the place of domestic problems, as 
a matter of fact, and the population is much 
more interested in the lengthening of the 
term of military service to three years, and 
the increase in military and naval appro- 
priations promised by the Government to 
offset German aggrandizements, than in the 
electoral reforms undertaken by a former 
Government. 


A New Ruler for Creece 


King George I of Greece,.while walking 
in the principal street of Salonika on 
March 18, was shot by Aleko Schoinas, a 
Greek, and died within half an hour. The 
regicide, armed with a revolver, approached 
his victim from behind. 

The late King of Greece was a Danish 
prince, second son of King Christian IX. 
He was born at Copenhagen, December 24, 
1845, and was christened Christian William 
Ferdinand Adolphus George. While a mid- 
shipman, aged eighteen, he was made king 
ef a country which he had not at the time 
visited. The choice of George as King of 
the Hellenes followed a revolution which in 
1861 displaced Otto of Bavaria, then King, 
who had attempted to override the Consti- 
tution. Before it was offered to George, the 
Greek throne had been declined by the Duke 
of Edinburgh and the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. The Duc d’Aun ak, younger 
son of Louis Philippe, was a:so “men- 
tioned.” The reign of the Danish prince 
began in 1863; four years later he married 
the Grand Duchess Olga Constantinova of 
Russia. Six children, of whom the young- 
est was the only daughter, were born of 
this union, the oldest, Constantine (born 
1868), now becoming King of Greece. 

The late reign has been marked by par- 
tisan conflicts within, and two wars with 
Turkey—1897 and 1912-1913. In 1898 an 
attempt upon the life of the King was made 
in the suburbs of Athens. Last week’s 
assassination took place in one of the two 
important towns captured by King George’s 
troops in the second Turkish war of his 
reign. The murderer is said to be an anar- 
chist, a university graduate, and a former 
resident of New York. This last particular 
is hearsay. 

The present dynasty in Greece is closely 
related to many ruling houses in Europe. 
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King George was the brother of England’s 
Queen Dowager, Alexandra, and of the 
Empress Dowager of Russia. The late 
King’s consort is a cousin, also, of the pres- 
ent Czar of Russia. Haakon VII of Nor- 
way and Christian X of Denmark are 
nephews of the late King—and these are 
only a few of the royal connections. Con- 
stantine, who now comes to the Greek 
throne, was formerly disliked in his king- 
dom, but has won popularity by his course 
as a soldier. Tho he becomes King Constan- 
tine I, his name is no novelty in the his- 
tory of his country. The last Byzantine 
Emperor, whose reign closed with his death 
and the taking of his capital by the Turks 
in 1453, was a Constantine. The new ruler 
is a tall, soldierly man, reserved in public 
and private. German tutors educated him, 
and he is a brother-in-law of the German 
Emperor, having married at Athens, in 
1889, Princess Sophia of Prussia. When the 
latter became a member of the orthodox 
Greek Church the Kaiser was offended in 
his Lutheranism, and it is said that rela- 
tions have been strained between the broth- 
ers-in-law since that time. Constantine has 
five children, the prince royal, George, hav- 
ing been born in 1890. Besides Prince 
George there are two younger brothers and 
two sisters. 

Constantine has acted as regent in re- 
cent years, his father, the late King, having 
preferred residence at Paris and Aix-les- 
Bains to his own capital. It is said that 
King George planned to abdicate at an 
early date. Constantine, with his late father 
and eldest son, left Athens on October 12, 
1912, for the campaign against Salonika, 
which was captured November 8, Janina in 
Epirus not having capitulated until March 
6. These triumphs were at once the crown- 
ing events of George’s life as King of. the 
Hellenes, and the foundation of the new 
King’s newly won popularity. When the 
Greeks of New York City wished to com- 
memorate the capture of Salonika some 
weeks ago they raised by subscription $3000 
to purchase a sword for presentation to 
Constantine. This sword of Toledo steel 
with a jeweled Byzantine hilt of gold is the 
work of a New York maker, and is in- 
scribed, “To Constantine the Liberator, 
from the Greeks in America, 1913.” It was 
blessed on March 16 with elaborate cere- 
monies, and will soon be presented to the 
new ruler. 

The Greeks have a tradition that when 
a Constantine sits again upon the throne 
the Eastern Empire will be revived and the 
Cross raised to the dome of St. Sophia in 
Constantinople, which has borne the cres- 
cent for six centuries. 
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Austria and the Near East 


Austria has presented an ultimatum to 
Montenegro demanding a suspension of the 
military operations around Scutari until 
the entire civil population has left the 
town. In case of refusal Austria will resort 
to arms against Montenegro. In a previous 
note Austria demanded that all Catholic 
and Mohammedans in Jakova and sur- 
rounding districts who had been converted 
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tria to be exercised in territory occupied by 
Montenegro. Austria refused to accept the 
answer to this note. 

It is stated that the Catholics and Mo- 
hammedans of Ipek and Jakova exprest a 
wish to join the Orthodox Church, but were 
dissuaded by the Montenegrins, who ad- 
vised them to exercise patience. The move- 
ment spread, however, as. the people were 
unable to understand why they should not 

















KING GEORGE OF GREECE AND HIS SUCCESSOR, CONSTANTINE, ENTERING SALONIKA 
The late King is the nearer horseman; his son, mounted on a black steed, rides at his side. 
From a photograph copyrighted by the International News Service. 


since the Montenegrin occupation must be 
restored to their former faith. Italy took 
similar action, but without expressing any 
threat, and Russia, the friend of Montene- 
gro, advised the Montenegrin Government 
to accede to Austria’s demand. Montene- 
gro replied that she proposed to appoint a 
commission, on which, besides the Monte- 
negrin members, there should also be one 
representative of Austria and another of 
Italy or some other great Power. Monte- 
negro at the same time stated that she 
could not allow the sovereign rights of Aus- 


return to the old faith, of which they had 
preserved the usages. When they repeated 
the demand their wish was granted. 

News from Montenegrin headquarters in- 
dicates that King Nicholas believes the fall 
of Scutari is imminent. He is in command 
of the combined Servian and Montenegrin 
army, numbering 52,000. From _ these 
sources it is reported that the city has al- 
ready been partly destroyed, all the large 
buildings having been damaged. Famine 
prevails, and it is reported that many Aus- 
trians and Italians have been killed. 
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Should Not Be Commercialized 


Touching lightly the subject of life in- 
surance by the State, Superintendent Wil- 
liam T. Emmet, of the New York Insur- 
ance Department, is not sure that the time 
will ever come when his ‘State will decide 
to go into the business; but he is quite con- 
vinced that the people will never again per- 
mit the companies to conduct it primarily 
for personal profit to stockholders. He be- 
lieves that public opinion has reached that 
stage that will compel private capital in- 
vested in it to take only the most moder- 
ate returns, leaving the balance of such 
profits as accrue for distribution among 
policyholders. 

He is sound in these conclusions and 
whether public opinion does or does not 
actively exert any pressure in that direc- 
tion, the fact remains that the making of 
money by stockholders out of the business 
of life insurance is, to the buyers of that 
class of protection, a form of extravagance 
against which they should be protected. 
What is commonly called old-line, legal re- 
serve life insurance needs no capital, par- 
ticularly after a company is fairly started 
on its career. In this matter the laws of 
most of our States are at fault. They ren- 
der it extremely difficult for any one desir- 
ing to do so to organize a mutual company 
This condition of affairs, we fancy, is a 
remnant of the questionable legislation of 
former years, when certain powerful inter- 
es*s dictated the enactment of such laws 
as would protect the monopoly they con. 
trolled against the invasion of competition. 

Altho the proper administration of the 
affairs of a company which provides protec- 
tion against the losses due to death require 
the application and exercise of rigid busi- 
ness principles, there is not that commer- 
cialism in it that is so pronounced a char- 
acteristic of other enterprises involving the 
exchange of money for commodities or serv- 
ices. Life insurance is a co-operative effort 
against the effects of the greatest human 
affliction; it is endowed with a large 
measure of sentiment; commercially, there 
are no profits; all the participants are bur- 
den-bearers; and, therefore, the exploita- 
tion of the service as a maker of money by 
capitalists is distasteful. 

In our judgment the growing business of 





workmen’s compensation insurance will 
eventually occupy the same position—that 
of a service too noble in its objects to be 
permitted to become a money-making enter- 
prise by capitalists. 
Supervision : 

The recent failure of a Pennsylvania fire 
insurance company under conditions which 
promise to be scandalous when the whole 
story is revealed, emphasizes the existence 
of a glaring defect in the system of State 
supervision. The laws regulating and de- 
fining the financial qualifications of insur- 
ance companies are admittedly very com- 
plete and, properly enforced, policyholders 
incur little if any risk of loss due to insol- 
vency resulting from dishonesty or mis- 
management. Under these laws it should 
not be possible for a company to become a 
financial wreck between annual statements 
—that is within the period running from 
January 1 to December 31 of any year. A 
comparison of successive financial state- 
ments should reveal to the practised eyes 
of Insurance Department accountants some 
indication of managerial irregularity if 
there has been any. That there is ground 
for this assertion is borne out by the fact 
that the condition of the American Union 
Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
fell under the suspicion of the Insurance 
Commissioner of North Carolina, and that 
it was upon his suggestion that an exam- 
ination of the company was undertaken by 
the departments of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. That investigation revealed an 
astonishingly bad state of affairs. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department was in 
a position to prevent a failure of the char- 
acter and magnitude of that which became 
the fate of the American Union. There is 
no branch of a State’s government which 
is endowed with more power of an auto- 
cratic kind. With or without justification, 
an insurance commissioner may arrest the 
operations of an insurance company until 
the courts have past upon the causes which 
prompted his action. In innumerable direc- 
tions his instructions may be arbitrary to 
the verge of tyranny, and in a great many 
instances they have been too much so. But 
for one reason or another, apparent when 
too late, their activities have seldom re- 
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sulted in saving a company from. insol- 


vency. To this extent the reliance placed by - 


policyholders: in supervisors is not fully 
earned. by .the latter. Herein lies the de- 
feet of supervision. 

Department examiners are empowered to 
visit~and investigate at any time all the 
companies within their jurisdiction. This 
authority should be more frequently exer- 
cised. Such a procedure is inconvenient to 
companjes, but those of them that value the 
good name of insurance as an institution 
would cheerfully submit to it if, thereby, 
such.a rank failure as that of the Ameri- 
can Union could be prevented. Let the ex- 
aminers ‘call unannounced, at times when 
not expected, and in this way keep all 
managerial eyes that may be _ inclined 
obliquely straight to the front. 


Made Good Progress 


In point of assets the United States An- 
nuity and Life Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago is nearing the million dollar mark, the 
figures on December 31, 1912, being $990,- 
461, .indicating again for the year of 
$258,390, a measure of progress which 
should be highly gratifying to the policy- 
holders and management. Last year the 
company issued néw insurance for a total 
of $5,243,739, while its whole volume of 
outstanding insurance reached $11,419,962, 
an increase of $1,666,708. It again gave 
unusual attention to its existing business in 
1912 and succeeded in renewing 76 per cent 
of it—a very high average. The conclusion 
to be drawn from its annual statement is 
that the company is prospering abundantly. 


The New Amsterdam Casualty 


As the business of liability insurance de- 
veloped, particularly during recent years, 
the necessity for maintaining heavier pro- 
portionate reserves each succeeding year 
became plainly manifest to managing un- 
derwriters in that line of business and to 
State supervising officials. There has been 
complete harmony on this head between 
the companies and insurance commissioners 
with the result that as the need for these 
reserves were increased they were provided 
either from surplus funds or by stockhold- 
ers. Under the processes of evolution, em- 
ployers’ liability insurance is now beginning 
to decline in volume and is being gradually 
displaced by that of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the reserves for which are to be heav- 
ier than those for the liability line. 

All the casualty companies are preparing 
their treasuries for the change, the latest 
among them being the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company of New York, the stock- 
holders of which late last year made a sub- 
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stantial addition to its eash capital and sur- 
plus. The balance sheet of this company on 


December 31 last, exhibits total assets of 
$1,283,461, and a surplus on poli Iders’ 
account of $507,911. The company ap- 


portioned to unearned premium account a 
reserve of $466,500 and for contingent losses 
$239,912, Which, with the surplus indicated, 
places back of its contracts cash securities 
aggregating $1,214,322, thus providing pol- 
icyholders with the fullest protection. 


Notes 


R., Vineyard Haven, Mass.—After carrying a ten- 
year term policy six -years, the policyholder sur- 
rendered this policy and took a twenty-payment life 
policy in the same company. In settling with the 
agent the company deducted the commission paid the 
agent on the term policy from the commission of 
the twenty-year policy: In your opinion, was this a 
fair settlement? 


Yes, we think it fair. You describe one 
continuous transaction. The settlement of 
commissions indicated follows the usual 
custom of the companies. 

The Maryland Casualty Company has de- 
clared a dividend of 5 per cent for the 


“quarter year ending March 31, thus placing 


the stock on a 20 per cent basis, an increase 
of 2 per cent. 


The Legislature of New Jersey has ap- 
propriated $50,000 as the foundation of a 
million dollar fund, designed eventually as 
an insurance fund against loss by fire of 
State buildings. 


The first exclusively women’s agency in 
New York City has been established by the 
Equitable Life with ten women agents 
under the direction of Miss E. Marie Little. 
Miss Little got her experience as stenogra- 
pher for twelve years with one of the busy 
metropolitan branches of the company. 


A Philadelphia dispatch to a morning 
newspaper last Saturday states that James 
F. Stone, president of the failed American 
Union Fire Insurance Company, now ab- 
sent in Europe, has been indicted, presum- 
ably in connection with the false statements 
appearing in the company’s sworn finan- 
cial report of December 31. 

- John D. Browne, for the past thirty-three 
years president of the Connecticut Fire In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Conn., died 
suddenly at his home in that city Sunday 
night, March 23, of apoplexy. He was 
seventy-seven years old, a native of Plain- 
field, Conn., and from 1856 to 1870 a.resi- 
dent of Minnesota as the Western repre- 
sentative of several Connecticut companies. 
In the latter year he was elected secretary 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
becoming president of the Connecticut Fire 
ten years later. He is survived by two 
daughters. 
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The Harriman Fortune 


At the time when the official inheritance 
tax appraisal of the late E. H. Harriman’s 
estate was made, the valuation of the prop- 
erty, as shown by a report filed at Albany 
last week, was $69,686,654, of which all but 
about $3,000,000 was personalty. Since that 
appraisal was completed, the market value 
of the bonds and stocks has been decreased 
by about $11,000,000. Nearly all of this 
great fortune was accumulated by Mr. Har- 
riman in less than twelve years. 

The list of his bonds and stocks is a very 
long one. It fills nearly two columns of fine 
print in a newspaper. He was a shrewd 
trader and, as a rule, a very successful in- 
vestor, but the list contains many shares 
and a few bonds which are now worthless. 
There are holdings of bonds in five com- 
panies (par value $77,957) marked as hav- 
ing “no value,” and with these are about 
40,000 shares, in thirty companies, marked 
in the same way. The par value of these 
worthless bonds and stocks was a little 
more than $4,000,000. The companies in- 
cluded railroad, beet sugar, gold mining, 
road building and cotton compress corpora- 
tions, but the largest items were common 
and preferred shares of the Sinnemahoning 
Iron and Coal Company, having a par value 
of $3,553,326. It does not follow, of course, 
that the loss on these holdings was $4,000,- 
000, but there must have been some loss, 
and the list indicates to some extent the 
errors of the owner. Other millionaires have 
erred in the same way. In Russell Sage’s 
estate of $66,000,000 there were worthless 
shares having a par value exceeding $500,- 
000, and in Jay Gould’s estate of about 
$75,000,000 there were worthless holdings 
whose face value had _ been 
$2,000,000. 


Stock Exchange Incorporation 


In the New York Assembly, last week, 
eight of Governor Sulzer’s bills relating to 
the Stock Exchange were advanced to a 
third reading. One of these is the bill com- 
pelling incorporation of the Exchange. This 
bill, however, has almost no support in the 
Senate’s Judiciary Committee, where thir- 
teen of the fifteen members have voted 
against it. Thousands of telegrams in oppo- 


nearly 


sition to this measure have been received 
by members of the Legislature, together 
with the arguments and protests of promi- 
nent organizations. The special committee 
of the New York Merchants’ Association, 
whose opposition to the proposed increase 
of the tax upon transfers of securities had 
much weight, has submitted a _ report 
(which the association has approved) in 
which the incorporation bill is opposed on 
the following grounds: 


‘Lhe effect of this bill would be, in our judgment, 
to regulate the government of the Exchange by in- 
flexible provisions of statutory law. The widest pos- 
sible latitude should be extended to the good judg- 
ment and discretion of the duly constituted authori- 
ties of the Stock Exchange, so that they can at any 
time make regulations adapted to the conduct of busi- 
ness on the Exchange and enforce the same by the 
present summary method, without the delays -and 
hindrances which would necessarily follow upon the 
fixation of such regulations in a statutory form. 

In no other way that wé can see will the Stock 
Exchange, as at present, be able at any time, with- 
out delay, to make such changes in the customs and 
rules as are needed to remedy injustice arising from 
new or changed conditions. The rapidity with which 
new and perhaps injurious methods can be intro- 
duced in a business so mobile and flexible as that 
conducted on the Exchange can in no other way be 
matched by an equally prompt and flexible method 
for their regulation, conducted by men who are thoro- 
ly familiar with all the conditions surrounding the 
business. 

The provision that the seat of any expelled mem- 
ber of the Stock Exchange should be sold at auction 
to the highest bidder would, in our judgment, enforce 
upon the Exchange acceptance of such a person as 
a member, in spite of the fact that his character and 
methods might be such as would make him an un- 
desirable associate in a system founded on mutual 
confidence. 

The bill also endows the Stock Exchange with con- 
siderable banking functions which it does not now 
possess, and which we believe are undesirable. In 
short, this bill, in our judgment, would deprive the 
rules and regulations of the Stock Exchange of that 
flexibility and quick adaptability to the changing con- 
ditions of business which we feel are essential to the 
proper conduct of so large and important a branch 
of the trade and commerce of New York. 


We believe that this bill ought not to be- 
come a law. 


Of the 22,716 shareholders in the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company, 10,102 are women. 

Mr. Roberts, Director of the Mint, pre- 
dicts that the output of gold will not in- 
crease materially during the next ten years. 

The Census Bureau’s report on the cot- 
ton crop of 1912, issued last week, makes 
the yield 14,295,500 bales. This total may 
be compared with 16,250,276 bales in 1911, 
12,005,688 in 1910, 10,004,949 in 1909, and 
13,587,306 in 1908. 





